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“Hil, ALVIN? 


By James R. Aswell 


MERICANS everywhere are familiar with the dramatic 
| of Alvin C. York, mountain youth who became 
the outstanding civilian soldier hero of World War 
I. But the story of his life since his return to public ac- 
claim is not so widely known. Yet it, too, is made of heroic 
stuff. It, too, is truly American—patriotic to the core. It is 
the story of a young man who refused to be swayed from 
his duty by flattering inducements but who, instead, re- 
turned to his own people and land to become a good 
neighbor, a helpful friend, a wise counsellor. 


JAMESTOWN, TENN.—It was noon of a late autumn 

day in Jamestown, seat of Fentress County, Tennessee. 

the old building on the east side of the square the 
Fentress County local draft board No. 1 had just recessed 
for lunch. The members came tramping down the outside 
stairway—three men of average size and a towering fourth, 
a mountain of a man, broad and deep through the shoul- 
der, heavy-made, with sandy-white hair and mustache. 

The big man said: “I am going over and eat with Jim. 
He’s got spareribs and kraut today. That's real eating.” 

With a wave of one enormous, work-splayed -hand, he 
started across the square. 

Every few steps semebody would call out, “Hi, Alvin! 
How you making it?” He would stop to shake hands and 
swap chat, now with overalled men in leather jackets and 
battered hats, again with townsmen in sober business 
suits. 

A living legend of American valor in battle, of a piece 
with Davy Crockett, Daniel Boone and Andrew Ja q 
Alvin Cullom York has been eulogized by generals and 
Presidents, entertained by statesmen, financiers, captains 
of industry, cajoled and well-nigh worshipped at times. The 
plain facts of his early life and war experiences are so dra- 
matic that Warner Bros.’ film of them is one of the greatest 
boxoffice smashes in years. 

Yet there was not a trace of condescension about him as 
he discussed crops with, say, a worn, bent man from some 
rocky ridgeside . On the other hand, he was met with 
no awe and uncritical veneration from the men he 
to speak with on the square. It was neighbor to neig : 
all easy and familiar. 
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tt - ple The twenty-five years spent at home, among his 
y “~~ own people, have proved Sergeant York just as 
7 gf; much of a hero as the day-he came marching back 


witht Mie 
Ps 


They will tell you in Jimtown and in the valley under 
the mountain: ? , 

“Of course, that were a real big job Alvin done over 
in France when he touched off so many Germans and cap- 
tured all them machine guns and prisoners and al 
on medal and all—and him starting out as a objector 
to the draft, in the first place. We're right admiring of the 
showing he made over yonder. But the proudest thing Alvin 
York ever done was after he come back. It was the way 
he pitched in working for good roads and schools and 
stared ruin in the face many a time before he got them.” 

“He didn’t have to,” they tell you. “He could have been 


the richest man in this end of the state. He could have set 


back and been easy the rest of his mortal days. He wasn't 
put together that way, though. Naturally, he’s made his 
mistakes, Alvin has. He’s been up against stone walls and 
has had one or two downfalls. But he’s kept knocking. He 
said, ‘If I live I'll do it,’ and he lived. 

“That big agricultural school he built this side of Jim- 
town, it’s doing fine—over 300 scholars enrolled, so I hear 
—but Alvin's not satisfied. Right now he’s, building another 
school, a stone’s throw from where he was born, out of his 
own pocket. Looks like he don’t aim to never stop.” 

It took Alvin York a good quarter-hour to cross the 
square to his brother Jim York’s cafe. 

Later A. C. Bushing, for 15 years York's fast friend and 
unofficial sceretary, said: 

“He never misses a board meeting, never lets anything 
interfere. And, mind you, Sergeant is one of the busiest 
men in the section. What with overseeing his farm out in 
the se his work as president of the livestock coopera- 
tive, building the new school, keeping active in church 
a ee to be with his family as much as he can, 
he’s a ¢ ard pushed, On top of that, he is traveling a 
lot to address patriotic gatherings.” - * 

York’s car was parked in front of the courthouse. As 
usual, half a dozen men were settled in it, waiting to 
ride out with him. “He just about runs a free bus serv- 
ice,” Bushing remarked. “Before he comes to town, he 
makes the rounds to pick up any neighbors who want to 
go in. He’s loaded down, coming and going, practically 
always?” : 
Reprinted by courtesy of The Chicago Sun. - 
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British Beat Nazis 
To Punch in Egypt 


The big push has started in Egypt. 
After three months of stalemate 
British Eighth Army struck at Marshal 
Erwin Rommel’s Afrika Korps along the 
40-mile line running from El Alamein to 
the Qattara Depression. At the end of 
the first week of battle, the British had 
reached the objectives set for th. open- 
ing phase of their attack. They baat on 
to their gains tenaciously in the face of 
German counterattacks while they pre- 
pared to advance. | 

Slow Going. The British did not ex- 
pect any spectacular gains at first. They 
were content to measure their progress 
in yards rather than miles. Ger- 
mans were protected by a broad belt of 
land mines and fortified points. The first 


ee 


task of the British was to clear these out. 
The British changed their tactics this 
time. They sent infantry in first to clear 
the way for the tanks, instead of the 
other way around. E ence has 
taught them that a number of tanks 
bunched on a narrow front present a 
= target for anti-tank s. It is 
r to clean out the defenses first, 
then send tanks through. Royal Air 
Force and U. S. airmen pone a 
ly lines from Benghazi. 
blasted Axis strong pi to icciee 
the enemy and keep Nazi forces from 
concentrating for an all-out attack. 
North Africa at Stake. This offensive 
may be the of an attempt to 
knock the Axis out of North Africa. At 
the least it will, if successful, relieve the 
threat to the Suez Canal 


and the Middle East. At the most, it 
would clear the way for an attack on 
Italy across the Mediterranean. 
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Japs Launch All-Out 
Push for Guadalcanal 


The all-out battle for the Solomon 
Islands has begun. For weeks past large 
Japanese and American forces had been 
gathering in the islands. They had been 
eeling each other out and maneuvering 
for position. Now they clashed in the 
first shocks of a battle which may have 
far-reaching effects. 

Qn Land. Armies, air forces ‘and 
navies were engaged. American Ma- 
rines and Army troops defended Hen- 
derson Field on the north coast of Gua- 
dalcanal. They were being attacked 
from all sides by Japanese soldiers who 
had been filtering into the island un- 
der cover of night since the Marines 
first landed. ; 

In the Air. The Americans may have 
the edge in the air. We hold Henderson 
Field, the only air field in the southern 
Solomons. From this field American 
planes smashed at Japanese troop con- 
centrations and ships and took a heavy 
toll of pensen planes. In spite of their 
heavy losses, the Japanese kept sending 
in more bombers in the hope that they 
could cripple Henderson Field. 

The latest information came from 
Australia, telling of raids by General 
MacArthur's Flying Fortresses on Japa- 
nese airfields. The picture given of the 
battle in the Solomons again emphasized 
the value of the islands as a South 
Pacific base. 

On. the Sea. The picture at sea was 
more obscure. But it was in the blue 
waters of the southern Pacific that the 
issue of this battle would be decided. 

A large Japanese fleet was slowly 
closing in on Guadalcanal. There was 
no indication of the size of the Amer- 
ican fleet that was preparing to meet it, 
but it was almost certainly not as large 
as the Japanese. Both sides suffered 
heavy losses in ships as the vanguards 
of the two fleets sparred through the 
preliminary rounds. 


U. S. Army men in Middle East rub- 
berneck among the pyramids. Men 
belong to a service unit aiding Brit- 
ish users of U. S. tanks and pianes. 
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Map of Egyptian battlefront shows Nazi supply line from Benghazi. Arrow points direction of Allied drive. 





Curb on Poll Tax 
Nears Senate Vote 


Although a subcommittee declared 
the measure unconstitutional, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, by a vote of 
18 to 5, reported a bill to abolish poll 
taxes. A similar bill had already passed 
the House. Both measures apply only to 
Federal elections. 

What Is the Poll Tax? It is a tax 
which a citizen is required to pay before 
he is allowed to vote. It varies in amount 
from one to two dollars. 

When it was adopted in the South 
between 1890 and 1908, the poll tax 
was intended to prevent Negroes and 
poorer white men from getting control 
of the Government. The growth of the 
Populist and other radical movements 
made wealthy Southerners fear this 
might happen. States whose voters must 
pay a poll tax before they can cast 
their ballot are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 

What Is the Effect of the Poll Tax? 
It discourages voting. A dollar or two a 
year isn’t a large sum—if you've got it. 
But the average per capita annual in- 
come in the eight poll-tax states in 1940 
ranged from $195 ( Miss.) to $455(Va.). 

In the eight poll tax states, less than 
one-fourth of the citizens who might 
otherwise vote cast their ballots in na- 
tional elections, as compared with two- 
thirds in the other 40 states. Six mil- 
lion whites and four million Negroes 
are disenfranchised in this way. The 
poll tax also makes it easy for a political 
machine to run an entire state. 

Moe percentages increased in Lou- 
isiana, Florida and North Carolina when 
they repealed their poll-tax laws in 
1934, 1937 and 1920, respectively. 


ltaly Gets Taste 
Of Aerial Terror 


Italy, the “forgotten wheel” on the 
Axis, was recently reminded that it was 
still in the war. Four times British 
bombers flew 1,500 miles to drop two- 
ton block-busters on shipping works and 
factories in Genoa, Savona, Turin and 
Milan. 

The Italians admitted that widespread 
damage had been done and heavy casu- 
alties caused. In one instance, many of 
the casualties résulted from panic in a 
large air-raid shelter. The British de- 
duced from this that Italian civilians 
were getting 7 sa 

To make them more jittery was one 
of the purposes of the raids. Another 
purpose was to blast supply bases and 
communication lines which serve Mar- 
shal Rommel’s Afrika Korps. 
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Burris Jenkins in N. Y. Journal-American 
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First Lady Takes 
England by Storm 


“Hello Eleanor” American soldiers 
called to Mrs. Roosevelt when she vis- 
ited their Washington Club in London. 
An air-raid siren sounded while the 
President’s wife was speaking to a group 
of women of the British armed forces. 
They cheered when she went right on 
talking without batting an eye. 

Mrs. Roosevelt had flown to England 
to study the activities of British women 
in war time and to visit United States 
forces. 

The First Lady's energy never 
flagged. She toured the blitzed area, 


stayed at the royal palace, a night 
with the Winston Chrarehills, went 


everywhere and saw everything. 


American Bombers 
Open Up in China 


The American Air Forces in China 
are now strong enough to go to work 
on the Japanese. 

The first large-scale American attack 
hit the coal mines at Linsi, deep in 
north China, which supply more than 
two-thirds of the coke used in Japan's 
war industries. A flight of four-motored 
Consolidated Liberator bombers left the 
pe plant and mine installations in 

lazing ruins. 

Four days later, in daylight, medium 
bombers with fighter escorts raided the 
Kowloon dock area across the bay from 
Hong Kon , set fire to warehouses and 





other buildings. The next day they re- 


turned to smash the North Point power 
plant which furnishes electricity all 
of Hong Kong. _ 
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Willkie’s 30,000-Mile 
o lamp in Around theWorld 








Map shows route taken by Wendell Willkie on his two-months’, 30,000-mile trip around the world. 


Willkie Delivers a Challenge fo the Nation 


“There exists in the world today a 
gigantic reservoir of good will toward 
you, the American people. . . . The ex- 
istence of ‘this reservoir is the biggest 
political fact of our time. [It] . .. must 
be used to unite the peoples of the 
earth in the human quest for freedom 
and justice.” 

That was the most important con- 
clusion reached ‘by Wendell L. Willkie 
on his two months’ world tour. 

The Warning. “I bring you the as- 
surance that this reservoir exists.” But, 


Mr. Willkie warned, “It is leaking 





through steadily spreading cracks and 

holes. These holes have not been 

Sgr in the reservoir by Hitler. They 
ave been punched by us.” 

Promise and Performance. There 
were two big holes. One was the gap 
between promise and performance in 
our war production. “We have made 
great promises. How have these prom- 
ises been fulfilled? . . . The flow of 
war materials out of this country to 
some of the nations I visited . . . is 
tragically small.” 

What Are We Fighting For? The sec- 
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What We Are Fighting For” Pa, wean wiles wo 
interviewed by Rushville (Ind.) H.S. debating team. Willkie helped students pre- 
pare for this year’s national high school debate on “Post-War World Organization.” 
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ond big leak is our failure to define 
our war aims. “The 200 million people 
of Russia and the 450 million people 
of China—people like you and me—are 
bewildered and anxious. They know 
what they are fighting for. They are 
not so sure of us. Many of them have 
read the Atlantic Charter. Rightly or 
wrongly, they are not satisfied. . . . ‘Is 
there to be a charter only for the mil- 
lions of the Western Hemisphere?’ they 
asked. ‘Is freedom supposed to be price- 
less for the white man or for the West- 
ern World, but of no account to us in 
the East?” Many of them asked me the 
question which has become almost a 
symbol in Asia: what about India?” 

The Challenge. Mr. Willkie ended 
with a challenge to the United States 
and to the United Nations. “Our West- 
ern World and our presumed supre- 
macy are now on trial. Our boasting and 
our big talk leave Asia cold. Men and 
women in Russia and in China and in 
the Middle East are conscious now of 
their own potential strength. They are 
coming to know that many of the de- 
cisions about the future of the world lie 
in their hands. And they intend that 
these decisions shall leave the peoples 
of each nation free from foreign domi- 
nation, free for economic, social and 
spiritual growth.” 

Pro and Con. Most comment on Mr. 
Willkie’s speech was favorable. He 
“performs a useful service to the United 
Nations,” said the New York Times. 
The speech was “a warning and an 
inspiration,” according to the New York 
Herald Tribune. The speech was hailed 
warmly by London newspapers. But 
some Congressmen were critical. Rep- 
resentative Patman (Dem., Tex.) 
thought Mr. Willkie’s “belittling” of 
our production would be “hurtful to 
the war effort.” 
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RUSSIA'S INDUSTRIAL BACKLOG 


sources to the Germans. The Rus- 
sians have been driven from the 
rich grain fields of the Ukraine—the 
breadbasket of the Soviet Union. By 
blocking traffic on the Volga River, the 
Nazis have cut Russia off from her most 
important oil resources in the Caspian 
region. 
German Gains. But the Russians ap- 
lied the scorched-earth policy to r 8 
fand they were compelled to abandon. 
Grain fields, factories and railroad cars 
were put to the torch as the Red Armies 
retreated. The Germans will get little 
bread from the Ukrainian breadbasket 
this year. And while they have shut off 
much of Russia’s oil, all they have actu- 
ally gained for themselves are the Mai- 
kop fields, which are among Russia’s 
smallest. 


eas has lost many of her re- 





What Is Left. What is left of Russia’s 
resources is about equivalent to what 
would remain in the United States if we 
had lost the factories, mines and oil 
wells of New England and Pennsylvania 
but still held the Middle West. 

Russia’s Middle West is-the great in- 
dustrial triangle whose points are 
Leningrad, Sverdlovsk and Astrakhan. 
All the resources of this area are in 
Russian hands. And beyond this is Si- 
beria and the Russian Far West where 
a new industrial region is also growing 
up. 
“Industrial Triangle. Moscow is still, 
as it always was, the most inaportant 


industrial area in Russia—the heart of 


the Soviet war industries. Tanks, guns, 
mechinery, textiles and chemicals all 
pour from factories in and around Mos- 
cow. Moscow, in danger last year, 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright, 1942, by Field Publications 


seems now to be safe from the Ger- 
mans for the rest of the winter. 

Farther north, Leningrad is also an 
industrial center, with important ship- 
yards. But Leningrad is closely pressed 
by the foe. 

Russian Weaknesses. The industrial 
triangle area has one great weakness. 
It contains little ing land. That 
means that it may be it to feed 
the workers in Russian factories this 
winter. 

Raw materials are also a problem. 
For oil, Russia will have to depend on 
the large but relatively undeveloped 
fields near Kazan and in other parts of 
the Ural region. The main iron mines 
left in Russia’s hands are far to the 
northeast, near Sverdlovsk. Both Mos- 
cow and the industries in the Urals will 
have to get coal from the mines along 
the Volga River. 

But, beaten as the Russians 
have been, they are far from helpless 
as their second winter of war begins. 
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0’ November 7, 1917, just 25 years 


ago this week, the Bolsheviks over- 

threw the wavering government of 
Alexander Kerensky and set up what we 
now know as the “Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics.” The land of the Czars 
became the first Communist state of 
modern times. 


The new regime was hated and 
feared by all the other countries of the 
Western World. The enemies of com- 
munism within Russia fought the Bol- 
sheviks bitterly, and the Allies helped 
the anti-Communist movement. Many 
countries, including the United States, 
refused to recognize the new govern- 
ment. Statesmen and publicists all over 
the world predicted that the Soviets 
would soon collapse. 

Today, 25 years later, the Commu- 
nists in Russia are firmly in power. The 
have proved, by ordeal of battle, the 
strength and stability of their regime. 
No — despised, they are honored 
allies of capitalist Britain and America. 


Because Russia and the United States 
seem destined to be ever more closely 
associated in the war and in the peace 
that will come after, it is important that 
Americans try, neither to like nor to dis- 
like, but to understand this strange giant 
by whose side we are fighting. 

Truly it is a giant. Russia is a con- 
tinent rather than a country in size. And 
it has the wealth of a continent. Russia 
and the United States are the only two 
countries in the world which can come 
very close to being self-sufficent in eco- 
nomic resources. Both are rich in the 
raw materials of industry and both have 
abundant food for their people. 

Russia is also a giant in population. 


% 
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Nov. 6, 1917, Bolsheviks stormed 
Petrograd Winter Palace, arrested 
members of Provisional government, 
seized power. Painting by Soviet 
artist, V. Kuznetsov, shows attack. 


There are 170 million Russians. They 
are not a single people, as Frenchmen 
There are nearly 200 racial and 
national groups in this great Eur-Asiatic 
melting pot. The three main groups are 
the Great Russians\in the central part 
of European Russia, the White Russians 
on the borders of Poland and Lithuania, 
and the Little Russians or Ukrainians. 
There are about three and a half million 
Jews, mostly in western Russia. The 
other peoples range all the way from 
Poles and Finns in the west to the Tar- 
tars, Kirghiz, Bashkirs, Samoyeds and 
Kalmuks of Asiatic Russia. 

_In spite of its wealth in industrial raw 
materials, 25 years ago Russia was pri- 
marily an agricultural country. There 
was very little industry and what there 
was belonged chiefly to foreigners. The 
aristocrats, the rulers of Russia, were the 
great landowners. The vast majority of 
the people were poverty-stricken, illiter- 
ate peasants, not far removed from the 
state of serfdom or slavery in which 
they had lived until 1861. Only one- 
third of them owned any land of their 
own. 

These were the rank and file of the 
revolutionists who destroyed the Czar’s 
overnment and drove out the. land- 


ords. Hunger for land was their domi- 


One reason for. Russia’s heroic re- 
sistance to Nazis is fact that Sov- 
iets are united against the enemy. 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY OF RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Russia, a world power, now 
takes her place as a major 
partner of United Nations 


nant motive. “Peace, land and bread” 
was the slogan of the 1917 revolution. 

The cokes of the revolution were 
neither peasants nor workers, but intel- 
lectuals, writers and students like Lenin 
and Trotzky. These men had different 
ideas from the peasants. They were fol- 
lowers of the German Socialist writer, 
Karl Marx, and they were determined 
to bring about the kind of revolution he 
had described in his books, Capital and 
the Communist Manifesto. 

They had in mind a Communist state 
which would own all the factories, 
banks and land. All would work “ac- 
cording to their ability” and all would 
share the products of field and factory 
“according to their need.” 

There were two obstacles to be over- 
come before this could be accomplished. 
First, the land-hungry peasants who had 
made the revolution knew little of 
Marx or his theories. They did not want 
to destroy the system of private owner- 
ship of land. What they wanted was to 
own the land themselves. Second, there 
was little industry in Russia and, there- 
fore, few industrial workers to run the 
new state. 

The big job of the Communist leaders 
during the first years was to overcome 
these obstacles. The Communists and 
the peasants fought bitterly for years. 
The ‘salen nisin nian ‘ till 
the soil unless they could own it. The 
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Soviet leaders stopped at nothing to 
break them. Recalcitrant peasants were 
executed, imprisoned or deported. 

The leaders succeeded. All the land 
in Russia today ina to the state. 
There are a few large farms which are 
run like factories, with the workers re- 
ceiving regular wages. But most of the 
land is divided among collective farms 
whose members share what they pro- 
duce. 

Peasant opposition to communism is 
gone. The older peasants, who led the 
revolt, are dead or scattered to the four 
corners of Russia. The younger ones, 
who have grown up since the revolu- 
tion, have been educated to believe that 
communism is the only désirable or pos- 
sible system. 


Collectivization of Industry 


Socialization of the land was one of 
the great objectives of the Communist 
leaders. The other was the creation of a 
modern industrial system. This would 
free Russia from dependence on the 
hostile capitalist world for the tools of 
its livelihood and the weapons for its 
defense. 

Industry was also organized collec- 
tively. All the factories, mines and raw 
materials of Russia are owned by the 
state. The men who minage them are 
employes of the state, just like the men 
who work at the benches. The quantity 
and quality of the weapons which the 
Russians are using against Hitler dem- 
onstrate the success of the Communists 
in transforming a backward agricul- 
tural country into a modern industrial 
nation. 

To achieve these ends the Communist 
leaders stamped out all opposition and 
allowed nothing to stand in thei? way. 
After they had eliminated most of the 
ee and had laid the foundations 
of their new state, they felt that it was 
safe to ease up a bit. In 1936, they set 
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up a new constitution which seemed to 
contain many democratic features. 

It placed all power to govern in the 
hands of a Supreme Soviet, or Council 
ot the USSR, which corresponds roughly 
to our Congress. The Supreme Soviet 
has two houses and is composed of more 
than a thousand representatives who 
are elected by secret ballot on the basis 
of universal, direct and equal suffrage. 
The Council in its turn elects the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars or Cabinet. 
The Soviet Union has no office corre- 
sponding to our Presidency, Michael 
Kalinin, President of the Praesidium or 
executive council of the Supreme Soviet, 
performs the ceremonial functions of a 
President. 

Only one party, the Communist Party, 
is allowed to function. “Complete free- 
dom” of discussion is permitted within 
party ranks. But once a decision is 
reached, discussion must cease and all 
must abide by it. Each local Com- 
munist Party organization selects its can- 
didate for the Council, and his is the 
only name on the ballot. There is there- 
fore no opposition at all. The Commu- 
nist Party controls the government, a 
Politburo of ten members controls the 
party, and Joseph Stalin, who is both 
Secretary General of the-party and Pre- 
mier of the government, controls the 
Politburo. 

It can hardly be said, then, that the 
Russian people have any real political 
freedom. Nor do they enjoy civil 
liberties which democr cherishes. 
The government controls the press and 
the printed word in all its forms, and it 
regulates education and all means of 
communication. 

. The Soviet constitution of 1936 stated 
that “freedom of religious worship and 
freedom of anti-religious propaganda is 
recognized for all citizens.” A number 
of churches have been allowed to re- 
main open and there is no direct inter- 


modern . Photo, oo.’ 
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ference with those who worship in 
them. But children and young people 
are brought up as atheists and the gov- 
ernment encourages propaganda to de- 
stroy belief in religion. 

This lack of ine and political lib- 
erty does not, however, mean as much 
to the Russians as it would to us. For 
they had no more freedom under the 
Czars than they have under Stalin. They 
don’t miss what they never had. 

And they know that they have oppor- 
tunities now that their parents never 
knew. The state, which is the only em- 
ployer, is continually on the lookout for 
talented — and women to do 
its work. And it does not care who they 
are or where they came from. It was 
impossible, under the Czars, for a peas- 
ant to rise out of his “dark existence.” 

The feeling that they have a stake in 


- the country is perhaps one of the rea- 


sons why the Russians have fought so 
well, why they have been able to stand 
up to Hitler’s onslaught when other na- 
tions have wep over before it. But 
it is not the only reason. Nor can Soviet 
resistance be explained entirely by the 
strength of the Red Army mg Russia's 
war industry. 


All Russia Is One 


Russia has survived because Russia is 
united. There is no Fifth Column in the 
Soviet Union. 

There were, of course, bound to be 
Russians who secretly opposed.- the 
Stalin regime before the war. It is im- 
possible to say whether any of these 
would have gone so far as to betray his 
country to the enemy. But Stalin took 


_no chances. Some of his opponents were 


uietly put out of the way. Others were 
eliminated more spectacularly in the 
“Moscow Trials” and the “Purges” of 
1934. These wholesale killings horrified 
foreigners at the time. But, as a French 
diplomat is quoted as saying sadly, “In 
Russia, they shot their Fifth Columnists. 
In France, we put them in the Cabinet.” 

Another factor in the Soviet resistance 
has been the great love which Russians 
have for their native soil.‘ When “Mother 
Russia” is attacked, political differences 
are forgotten. Thus we have seen exiled 
Czarists, bitter foes of Communism, giv- 
ing all their Uy to the Red Army 
of the hated Stalin. 

Finally, there is the fact that the war 
did not catch Russia . For 25 
years, the Communist leaders had been 
driving their le at to 
build vt the Industrial Pras: which 
would enable the Soviet state to sur- 
vive. They were already working and 
living at war tempo when Hitler struck. 








WOODROW WILSON 


RESIDENT WILSON never used 
D the word “propaganda.” Probably 

because he would have scorned it, 
as carrying an implication of insincer- 
ity. A Scotch-Irish Calvinist, he had a 
passion for truth and for moral crusad- 
ing. He decided every problem by what 
he thought moral principles — eternal 
verities of right and wrong—and when 
he arrived at what he thought was right 
he undertook to persuade men every- 
where to adopt his position. 

In his First Inaugural address, he 
appealed to American citizens to “lift 
everything that concerns our life as a 
nation to the light that shines from the 
hearthfiré of every man’s conscience and 
vision of the right.” 


Breaking Down Enemy Morale 


This schoolmaster-turned-politician, 
with his passion for righteousness, 
proved himself the greatest propagan- 
dist of the twentieth century. He suc- 
ceeded not only in carrying his own 
countrymen with him in the decision 
to enter the war against Germany—that 
was not, perhaps, a very difficult feat. 
He succeeded not only in persuading 
the English and the French to accept, 
at least in public, his own war objec- 
pi more difficult epetior suc- 
ceeded even in carrying the fi 
to the enemy, and ‘Pl down em 
emy morale by appealing over the 
heads of rulers to their peoples—be- 
yond ‘national loyalties to a hi law. 

That story of how Wilson bombarded 
the enemy peoples with moral argu- 
ments is of urgent interest in the pres- 
ent conflict. For it is clear that the 


present war cannot be won if ‘it is 
merely a war to save the ruling classes 
in the Allied countries. It cannot be 
fully and permanently won unless it is 


a moral war. 
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AS PROPAGANDIST 


by Henry Steele Commager 


Professor ef History, Columbia University 


What was Wilson’s achievement 
here? It was first to disassociate the 
war effort from any selfish gains for 
the United States. “We have no scifish 
ends to serve,” he said in his war 

h. “We desire no conquest, no 
omination. We seek no indemnities for 
ourselves, no material compensation for 
the sacrifices we shall freely make. We 
are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind.” 

But it was not enough that the 
United States should forego selfish 
ends. Our allies, too, must be persuaded 
to forego selfish ends. This position Wil- 
son had already stated in his remark- 
able “peace without victory” speech, 
three months before our entry into the 
war. 

“Only a peace between equals can 

last.” he said. “Only a nce the very 

principle of which is equality and a 

common icipation in a common 
’ benefit. right state of mind, the 

right feeling between nations, is as 
erent Oe" & penne arenes. 
just lemeni of vexed questions of 
territory or racial and national alle- 


But how could Wilson call tor a “peace 
between equals”? Certainly democratic 
America or Britain and autocratic Ger- 
many were not equals, on the moral 
plane. 

This brings us to the third great 
achievement of Wilson as a propagan- 
dist. He insisted, throughout, that we 
had no quarrel with the German people, 
but: only with the government which 
had grossly misled them. 

Throughout the war Wilson aimed 
his verbal batteries at the German and 
Austrian peoples. Copies of his speeches 
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President Wilson celebrated Christ- 
mas Day in 1918 at Sarrey, France. 
He is holding a Christmas gift given 
to him by admiring French children. 





DR. COMMAGER 
IN ENGLAND 
R. HENRY STEELE COM- 
MAGER, well-known his- 
torian, is now in England, on 
leave from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has been appointed 
lecturer in American History 
at Cambridge University for 
the winter term—the first ap- 
pointment of the kind at that 
institution. While abroad, Dr. 
Commager will continue his 
regular contributions to Scho- 
lastic, and will shortly begin 
‘ a series of articles on English 
conditions and institutions in 
wartime, based on first-hand 
observation. 











were scattered throughout the enemy 
countries. Millions of Germans ~and 
Austrians felt that these words held 
promise of a better day to come. And 
when the German armies were pushed 
back, inthe fall of 1918, German lib- 
erals seized control of their government 
and appealed to Wilson to negotiate a 
peace on the basis of his Fourteen 
Points. The armistice was concluded 
with a German Republic. 


Magnificent “Failure” 

Nor did the propaganda end there. 

A greater, and a harder, task awaited 
the American President. He had car- 
tied his own people into a war “to 
make the world safe for democracy” 
and he meant to see to it that the peace 
settlement should insure a democratic 
world order. When he went to Europe 
it was as a new Messiah. Everywhere, 
in England, in France, in Italy, the 
common people hailed him as the man 
who would save them from the disasters 
of the past and point the way to the 
promised land. With that support he 
was able to write into the peace his 
League. of Nations. 

He failed, in the end—or the people 
of America and of other nations failed. 
But his achievement was a surpassingly 
great one. It was an achievement, if 
you will, of propaganda—that is, of the 
use of truth as a weapon. And it made 
clear what many, in the United Nations, 
have still to learn—that the purposes of 
the war must be clarified before fen 
will sacrifice and die for victory; that 
those purposes must not be tainted with 
selfishness; and that ideas are weapons. 









law in the Nation’s history —has 

been signed by President Roosevelt. 

Estimated by Congress to bring in 
$7,900,000,000, and by the Treasury to 
yield $6,881,000,000 in additional reve- 
nue, the 1942 law will increase total tax 
collections to the record-breaking level 
of about $25,000,000,000. 

The new excise taxes on liquor, beer, 
tobacco, travel, telephone and telegraph 
communications, and coin operated 
gambling devices, took effect on No- 
vember 1. On January 1, 1943, employ- 
ers must begin to deduct the new five 
per cent Victory Tax from the wages 
and salaries of all employes earning 
more than $12 a week, or $624 a year. 
The regular individual and corporation 
income tax payments are due on March 
15, 1948. 

Because of changes in the income tax 
law, two out of five Americans will be 
paying income taxes in 1943, as com- 
pared with only one out of twenty a few 
years ago. The lowering of personal ex- 
emptions will increase the number who 
pay regular income taxes from 16,760,- 
865 to 27,200,000 in 1943. The five per 
cent Victory Tax will add another 22,- 
600,000 taxpayers to the lists. 

The 1942 Revenue Act raises income 
tax rates to the highest level yet. A mar- 
ried man with no dependents; who earns 
up to $2,000 a year, will pay at least 
seven times what he was paying. Be- 
tween $2,000 and $5,000 the tax on 
such a man will be at least two and one- 
half times what it was. Between $5,000 
and $10,000 the tax will be nearly 
double. 

High as the new tax rates are, the 
United States taxpayer still will be pay- 


Tics 1942 Revenue Act—largest tax 


Charles Phelps Cushing 


Two out of 5 Americans will pay in- 
come taxes in 1943. One out of 20 
paid income taxes a few years ago. 


ing less than the taxpayer in Canada or 
Britain. For example, a single person in 
the United States will pay a total of 
$391.24 on an income of $2,400. In 
Canada he would pay $680.80. A mar- 
ried person with no dependents will pay 
$258.24 on $2,400 in the United States. 
In Canada he would pay $506.80. 
Congressmen warn also that as the 
war continues the United States will 
have to increase rates to the level of 
those in Canada. Although the 1942 
Act will pour $25,000,000,000 into the 
Treasury, we will be spending at the 
rate of $80,000,000,000 a year in 1943. 


Information Please 


The operations of the 1942 tax law, 
and arguments over the next tax law 
that the Treasury wants Congress to 
pass, will be clearer if we pause now 
for a period of tax information please: 
(Also refer to Schol., October 5-10, 
pages 10, 11: “Our Double-Purpose 
Tax Bill.”) 

Q. How is the Federal income tax 
levied? 

A. The law places a tax upon the net 
income of individuals and corporations. 
The net income is that which is left af- 
ter certain legal deductions are taken— 
such as business expenses and losses, 
charity contributions, a ten per cent 
earned income credit, and personal. ex- 
emptions. In the 1941 tax law, personal 
exemptions were $1,500 for married 


rsons, $750 for single persons, and. 


400 for dependents (children under 
18 or older persons unable to work). 


TAXES 


Q. Did the 1942 Act change the ex- 
emptions allowed yers? 

A. Yes. It lowered the personal ex 
emptions from $1,500 to $1,200 for 
married persons, from $750 to $500 for 
single persons, and from $400 to $350 
for dependents. 

Q. Explain the term “surtax” as used 
in determining the tax rate. 

A. Surtax is an additional tax on a 
person’s income. It increases as his in- 
come increases. 

Q. What changes did the 1942 Act 
make in the nofmal tax and surtax? 

A. The normal tax was raised from 
four to six per cent on all net income 
up to $2,000. The surtax on the same 
$2,000 net income was raised from six 
to 13 per cent. Thus, taxpayers will pay 
19 per cent on their first dollar of tax- 
able income up to $2,000. On incomes 
from $2,000 to $4,000 the surtax rises 
from nine to sixteen per cent, and in- 
creases rapidly thereafter to a top rate 
of 82 per cent on all incomes over 
$200,000. 

Q. Is it true that medical expenses 
car. be deducted in figuring your net 
income subject to the income tax? 

A. Yes. This is a new deduction. Any 
unusual medical expenses, including 
health and accident insurance, can be 
deducted if they exceed five per cent of 
the taxpayer's net income. But the de- 
duction cannot exceed $2,500 a year. 

Q. How will the new five per ‘cent 
Victory Tax be collected? 

A. In the case of wage and salary 
earners—except those on farms and 
doing household work—the tax will be 
collected by omerice from pay checks. 

o pays the Victory Tax 


Every person w 
is entitled to a post-war credit—25 per 
cent if he is single, 40 per cent if he is 
married, plus two per cent for each de- 
ndent. To the extent that a taxpayer 
tuys bonds, pays debts, or meets life in- 
surance ‘premiums, the Victory Tax 


can be used to help pay his regular 
income tax. If he doesn’t use the credit 
in this way it will be put into bonds to 
be repaid after the war. 

Q. How does the taxpayer go about 
using his Victory credit to pay present 
income taxes? 

A. If he has an insurance policy, 
which was bought before September 1, 
1942, the taxpayer could take credit for 
the amount he paid in premiums on this 
policy in 1948. He could take another 
credit if the debts he owed on Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, were smaller than the 
amount he owed at any one time be- 
tween September 1, 1942, and Decem- 
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ber 31, 1942. He could take a third 
credit for the amount that his War 
Bond holdings on December 31, 1948, 
exceeded his holdings on December 31, 
1942. 

Suppose, for exam le, that all these 

credits amounted to $100 and the tax- 
ayers post-war credit of the Victory 
Max for one year also amounted to $100. 
He could take all the $100 Victory Tax 
credit and use it to help pay his regu- 
lar 1943 income tax, which would 
due in March, 1944, (The Treasury ex- 
pects most ayers to use the post- 
war credit in mannér, rather than 
wait until after the war to get bonds 
from the Government. ) 

Q. What changes did the 1942 Act 
make in corporation income taxes?- 

A. The 1941 normal rates, ranging 
from 15 per cent on the first $5,000 to 
19 per cent on the last $5,000, are re- 
tained for corporations earning up to 
$25,000. The 1941 flat rate of 24 5 
cent on corporations earning more 
$25,000 also is retained. Surtax rates of 
six per cent below $25,000 and seven 
per cent above are replaced by 10 per 
cent and 16 per cent. Thus the total 
normal and surtax rate on corporations 
earning more than $25,000 is 40 per 
cent, 

Q. How does the corporation excess 
profits tax operate? 

A. This tax is based on the principle 
that beyond a certain’ percent prof- 
its are excessive and ‘should be heavily 
taxed. The excess profits tax aims to pre- 
vent a “new crop of war millionaires” 
during World War II. ~ 

The 1942 tax retains the present ex- 
emption of $5,000 for all companies. 
But the present schedule of rates, rang- 
ing from 35 to 60 per cent, is replaced 
by a flat rate of 90 per cent on all ex- 
cess profits. A post-war credit is, how- 
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ever, allowed corporations. They get a 
credit —s 10 per cent of al ex- 
cess profits taxes paid, which will be re- 
turned after the war. Furthermore, no 


corporation can be deprived of more - 


than 80 per cent of its net income in all 
taxes. 

Q. Why does the Treasury criticize 
the new corporation income taxes? 

A. It says that the lowér rates fixed 
by Con will save corporations 
around $800,000,000 a year in taxes. 
The 1942 Act is said to hit individual 
income ag 8: yers harder than corpora- 
tions. But businessmen say that co 
rations are bearing a heavy tax burden. 
Higher taxes, they warn, will leave cor- 
porations with no reserve cash to use in 
switching back to peacetime production 
after the war. con that any 
new tax bill must hit low-income tax- 
payers harder, if we are to cut down 
the excess purchasing power which 
threatens to bring inflation. 

Q. Won't the higher income tax rates 
in the 1942 Act serve to cut the excess 
purchasing power of taxpayers? 

A. Yes. But critics say these rates are 
not high enough on the groups of peo- 
ple that earn most of the income. The 
say that income tax rates are muc 
higher on the729 per cent of families 
earning $5,000 a over a year than 
they are on the 63 per cent earning 


between $1,000 and $5,000 a year. They 


argue that the $1,000 to $5,000 in- 
come group has the excess purchasing 
er which will cause a runaway in- 
tion unless it is taxed heavily. There- 
fore, they feel that a sales tax on all 
purchases made at stores will serve best 
to reduce the excess purchasing power 
of a majority of the income earners. 

Q.- Why is the sales tax = pores’ 

A. Since 60. per cent of the poor 
man’s income is spent on necessities of 
life, this tax falls more heavily on the 
poor than the rich. Unlike the income 
tax, the sales tax is not based on a per- 
son’s “ability to pay.” During debate on 
the 1942 Revenue Act the Treasury op- 


.posed the sales tax and urged Congress 


to aa a new spendings tax. 
Q. How would the spendings tax 
ate? 
‘A. Under this tax plan all persons 
(except married persons earning less 
than $1,000 yearly, and single persons 


earning less than $500) would be re- 
quired to turn over to the Tr 10 
per cent of the amount thoy sapelad’ 
sibel: cick Yaad, tes akibhen, a teed 
ings surtax would be levied as a person's 
total spendings increased. The surtax 
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Deep in the Heart of Taxes 


would serve to reduce unnecessary 
spending and encourage the buying of 
ar Bonds. Finally, the 10 per cent 
contribution (amounting to $4,500,- 
Q00,000 yearly) would be returned to 

taxpayers after the war, when factories 
d again make consumer goods. 

Q. Why does the Treasury prefer the 
spendings tax to the sales tax? 

A. The spendings tax exempts indi- 
viduals with a low standard of living, 
but the sales tax would hit the poor 
harder than the rich. Critics of the 
spendings tax argued, however, that it 
failed to solve the problem of cutting 
the purchasing power of low-income 
groups and merely put a heavier burden 
on the already heavily-taxed high-in- 
come groups. The Senate then rejected 
the spendings tax and substituted the 
Victory Tax, which was approved by 


Congress. 

Q. What criticisms are made of the 
Victory Tax? 

A. Critics say the Victory Tax 


shares the fault of the sales tax in not 
being based on “ability to pay.” This 
tax is a flat five per cent on everything 
received above the minimum of $624 a 
year. And who, ask the critics, regards 
$624 as enough to maintain a family? 

Q. What feature of the Victory Tax 
is considered good? 

A. Some experts praise it as a step to- 
ward a forced savings plan. Under ‘a 
forced savings plan, employers would 
withhold orcbebs 10 per cent of a 
worker's pay. The amount withheld 
would be invested in War Bonds pay- 
able in cash when the war ends. The 
Treasury is expected to recommend 
forced savings in the new $6,000,- 
000,000 tax bill that it wants Congress 
to write. Congress may carry out the 
Treasury proposal by increasing the 
Victory Tax from five to ten per cent. 
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WHO'S 
WHO 


“SLIM JANNIE”’ 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


fs OR the first time in history, Britain’s 
Parliament assembled last week to 
hear a speech by a Dominion statesman. 
The speaker was worthy of Parliament’s 
close attention. He was Field Marshal 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, Prime Minister of 
the Union of Seuth Africa. (It is 
rumored that Field Marshal Smuts may 
soon visit the United States to discuss 
war strategy.) 

There are many reasons why the visit 
of the 72-year-old South African leader 
has aroused enthusiasm in Britain. 

The slim, soldierly man, with the 
trimmed gray beard and cold blue eyes 
knows how to win a war. During World 
War I, Jan Smuts (“Slim Jannie” to his 
people) conquered German East Africa, 
and then went to London in 1917 as a 
member of Prime Minister Lloyd 
George’s six-man War Cabinet. He 
handled numerous war jobs, including 
the organization of the Royal Air Force, 
and won the title of “the Empire's 
Handy Man.” 


VICE ADMIRAL HALSEY 


Tech. or agg of Vice Admiral 
Ghormley by Vice Admiral William 
F. Halsey, Jr. is expected to put new 
life into our Solomon Islands campaign. 
Vice Admiral Halsey is the Navy's most 
experienced aviator-commander. At the 
age of 60 he still flies his own plane, and 


International News Photo 


FIELD MARSHAL JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS 


He knows how to win a peace. Smuts 
was one of Woodrow Wilson’s strongest 
supporters during the founding of the 
League of Nations. It was the greatest 
disappointment of his life that the 
United States rejected the League, 
which alone, he thought, “could save a 
tottering Europe.” 

He is a man of great learning. He 
learned to read at 12, but he memorized 
a Greek grammar in one week when 16, 
won highest honors as a law student at 
Cambridge University, wrote a 70,000- 
word book on Walt Whitman, and later 





Tough “Bill” Halsey 


he won the Distinguished Service Cross 
for the raid he planned and led against 
Japan’s Marshall and Gilbert Islands on 
January 31, 1942. 

The Marshall-Gilbert raid also won 
for Vice Admiral Halsey a new job, 
commander of the aircraft carriers in 
the Pacific, or “COMCARPAC.” His 
latest job gives him another interesting 
abbreviation, “COMSOPAC.” If you 
can’t figtire it out, it is—Commander in 
the South Pacific. 

Vice Admiral Halsey was born in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, October 30, 
1882. He was appointed to the Naval 
Academy in 1900. His first assignments 
after graduation were on destroyers. 
During World War I he was awarded 
the Navy Cross for distinguished serv- 
ice as a destroyer commander protecting 
Atlantic convoys. - 

Naval officers say that “Bill” Halsey 
is a rough, tough fighting man. But 
add that he is no “spit-and-polish” offi- 
cer who insists on the strict observance 


JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS 


put into words the best early draft of 
the League of Nations: , 

He has tolerance and the ability to 
forget the past and work for the future. 
Jan Smuts, of Dutch ancestry, fought as 
a Boer general against the British in 
South Africa. (Britain’s Commandos of 
today are named for the famous Boer 
commandos led by Smuts, Botha, De 
Wet, and De la Rey in 1900-1902.) 
When victorious Britain gave the Boers 
self-government in 1905, Smuts praised 
the English as aS pe and whole- 
enciadi cooperated with them despite 
the protests of die-hard Boers who 
called him a traitor. 

When Prime Minister J. B. M. Hert- 
zog sought to keep South Africa neutral 
at the beginning of World War II, 
Smuts drove him from power, and South 
Africa into the.war. Hertzog’s plan for a 
Nazi-style “New Bary sof gs =~ 
is strongly o y Smuts. Speakin 
of his S lites foes, Smuts has cit 
“The dogs bark, but the caravan moves 
on. 

During his more than 56 years of 
activity, Smuts has been farmer as well 
as lawyer, politician as well as philos- 
opher, soldier as well as scholar, botan- 
ist as well as statesman. He is always 
busy, and relaxes by working. “I was so 
tired,” he once remarked, “I hadn’t the 
strength to do’ more than climb the 


mountains.” 


VICE ADMIRAL HALSEY 


of all regulations. He always was more 
interested in how well a ship's guns 
could shoot. He permits officers and 
men to wear khaki without ties and 
even blue dungarees to dinner. He him- 
self appears on the bridge in a huge 
brown sheepskin coat with a khaki shirt 
and no tie. If his feet hurt he wears 
his carpet slippers while on duty. 
When Vice Admiral Halsey was sent 
home for.a rest several months ago, 
naval officers fretfully asked,.“Have you 
heard when Bill Halsey is coming 
back.” At the moment “Bill” came back, 
Admiral Chester Nimitz, Commander in 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet, was about to 
decorate several mem for bravery. He 
ordered Vice Admiral Halsey to stay out 
of sight until the ceremony was over. 
“Now I have a surprise for you,” Ad- 
miral Nimitz told the officers and men. 
“Come on out, Bill,” he called. When 
Vice Admiral Halsey walked out, his 
cap cocked on one side and a grin on 
sc torget laces raged ae yolel 
men al tions afd ye 
and prints until were hoarse. 
“Bill” Halsey is that kind of leader. 
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handsome new national offices near 

the White House. To make way for 
the building’s new occupant, the Re- 

ublican National Committee had to 
move its headquarters elsewhere. Thus 
is revealed a significant trend of the 
times—the. growing importance of or- 
ganized labor in Washington affairs. 

~ Several years earlier, John L. Lewis 
moved his United Mine Workers’ head- 
quarters from Indianapolis to Washing- 
ton. 

Even before that, the American Fed- 
eration of r under President Wil- 
liam Green moved its national 
headquarters to the capital. 

There is only one reason why organ- 
ized labor wants to be headquartered 
in Washington. It is not a logical place 
as far as industry is concerned. But in 
recent years the tie-up between labor 
and government has become increas- 
ingly close. This affinity really took 
active shape when the first Roosevelt 
Administration began in March, 1933. 

John L. Lewis, who was later to split 
organized labor wide open by his feuds 
with William Green and Philip Mur- 
ray, shrewdly saw that the new Admin- 


Tissdiome new national offer near 


* istration was sympathetic to labor's 


point of view. To stimulate industry 
and restore jobs the Government en- 
acted sweeping legislation under which 
labor unions enjoyed boom times. 

Mr. Lewis salvaged his United Mine 
Workers Union from a state of collapse. 
In January, 1983, they were down to 
175,000 members, but in the short 
space of two years, membership in- 
creased to over 500,000. In 1935, Mr. 
Lewis forced upon a reluctant annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor the issue of the industrial 
union as opposed to the traditional craft 
union. A year later he withdrew his 
industrial unions from the Federation 
fold and formally established the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 


Industrial Union vs. Craft Union 


The difference between an industrial 
union and a craft union is this: In a 
craft union ail the carpenters in a com- 
munity belong to a carpenters’ local. 


AP Y/ Ua 


By Creighton J. Hill ; 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Thus the membership is made up of 
carpenters working for perhaps fifty dif- 
ferent employers. An industrial union 
organizes all the workers in a given 
plant or industry regardless of the spe- 
cific occupation of each worker. Thus 
the Ford plant is unionized under a 
CIO charter whereby all Ford workers 
belong to the Ford Local. 

The industrial union finds its best 
place in large mass production indus- 
tries such as coal, steel, automobiles, 
rubber. The whole industry, rather than 
the craft, becomes the focal point of 
labor action. 

Mr. Lewis first split with William 
Green, who has administered the affairs 
of the AFL since the death of Samuel 
Gompers, the father of the American 
labor movement. For several years Mr. 
Lewis’ star was in the ascendant. The 
CIO’s membership ran up to a claimed 
total of 4,000,000, at which point it 
about equalled the strength of the Fed- 
eration. The Wagner Act, the Fair 
Wage and Hour measure — these and 
other legislative aids gave support to 
union expansion. 

But Mr. Lewis’ ambitions refused to 
be confined to his labor. leadership. 
Although for a time a White House 
adviser and regarded as one of the out- 
standing public figures in the nation, he 
was not content-to play his official part 
in the field of labor alone. Many Wash- 
ington observers believe that he wanted 
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to succeed Mr. Roosevelt as President. 
He became increasingly critical of the: 
Administration’s foreign policy. 

Under such circumstances, the ineévi- 
table break came. The President and 
Mr. Lewis’ became enemies, and in 
1940 Mr. Lewis went way out on a 
limb in supporting the candidacy of 
Wendell Willkie. He even declared he 
would resign as president of the CIO if 
Roosevelt were not defeated. 

Roosevelt's victory was a crushing 
blow to Mr. Lewis’ pride. He kept his 
word and resigned as chief of the CIO. 
In doing so he named as his successor 
his own faithful lieutenant in the UMW 
for many years, Philip Murray. 

‘Mr. Murray is a quiet Scotchman of 
57, five years younger than Lewis. He 
had no ambition either to be the CIO 
head or to enter politics. But he in- 
sisted that if he took the post he would © 
be president in fact, not in name only. 

When Murray showed his independ- 
ence by all-out support of President 
Roosevelt's foreign policy, once more 
Mr. Lewis broke in sullen and hostile 


- anger with a former friend. He read 


Mr. Murray out of his post as vice presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. And 
it was no great surprise, when, at the 
annual convention of the UMW, he 
pulled his union out of the CIO. 


Nationalized Labor 


As the war tightens its hold over 
labor and industry it is clear that the 
Government will take over more and 
more the function of controlling work- 
ers. This means that the labor unions 
must be quick to adjust themselves to 
changing conditions if they are to keep 
in step with the procession. Otherwise 
they may find that they are serving 
only an obstructive purpose and that 
the workers will have been nationalized 
rather than unionized. 

In the final analysis, labor, like every 
other special interest must yield to the 
common welfare in wartime. But labor 
leaders are patriots first, just as are the 
business leaders of the nation. 


4 Philip Murray and John Lewis 
photographed when both 
were working for the CIO. 
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© Paraguay’s President 
Re-elects Himself 


RESIDENT HIGINIO MORINIGO 

of Paraguay has announced that 
instead of having an election this year 
he will continue as President for the 
1943-48 term. He is doing so, he says, 
at the request of high officers of the 
armed forces. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


“Forgotten Country.” Paraguay is 
the “forgotten country” of South Amer- 
ica. Its fertile land and good climate 
could support millions of people. But 
Paraguay s population is about one mil- 
lion, the smallest in South America. 

Most of Paraguay’s people live in the 
eastern part of the country, between 
the voy, 4 and Parana Rivers. In this 
rolling, hilly country are the farms, 
grazing lands and forests of tropical 

ardwood upon which the Paraguayans 
depend for their livelihood. 

The western three-fifths of the coun- 
try is part of the Gran Chaco (“hunting 
ground”), 400,000 square ‘miles of 
dense forest and grass lands which is 
divided among Paraguay, Argentina and 
Bolivia. 

Paraguay exports relatively small 
quantities of meat products, yerba mate 
(“Paraguay tea”) and quebracho (“ax- 
breaker”) wood from which tannin is 
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derived. Most of the people live on the 
produce of their own little farms and 
the great ranches of the grass lands. 
Paraguay’s foreign trade is the smallest 
in South America, and there is practi- 
cally no industry in the country. There 
are great stores of valuable minerals, 
but they have never been developed. 

Paraguay’s Tragic Past. There are 
two reasons for Paraguay’s backward- 
ness and isolation. 

One is its geographical position. Para- 
guay, like Bolivia, has no seacoast. Its 
capital and only large city, Asuncién 
(population 100,000), is 950 miles 
north of Buenos Aires. To reach it, un- 
less one flies, it is necessary to take a 
two-day train trip, or a four-day sail up 
the great Paran4-Paraguay River system. 

The other reason for Paraguay's lack 
of progress is its tragic history. After it 
became independent in 1811, Paraguay 
was ruled by dictators until 1870. 

. First and greatest of the despots was 
José Gaspar Rodriguez Francia (1814- 
40). Francia was one of the most re- 
markable men in the history of the 
Americas. He closed Paraguay off from 
the outside world and reled it with a 
rod of iron. But for all his ruthlessness 
he was a brilliant man with cultivated 
tastes who did much to make a nation 
of Paraguay. (For a fascinating picture 
of Francia and his times read Edward 
Lucas White’s novel, El Supremeo.) 

Francia was succeeded by his 
nephew, Carlos Antonio Lépez (1844- 
62). who was a much milder dictator. 
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Then came the worst of the lot, Carlos’s 
unspeakable son, Francisco Solano 
Lépez (1862-70). Ambitious to become 
the Napoleon of South America, the 
younger Lépez plunged Paraguay into 
the Paraguayan war against Brazil, Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay (1865-70). 

No modern nation ever came so near 
to being literally wiped out. The Indians 
of Paraguay are incredibly brave and 
stoical. They. fought until at least half 
the total ulation had been killed— 
practically all the men and boys and 
thousands of women who fought beside 
them. Even today there are more 
women than men in Paraguay. 

Strife and Diserder. The Paraguay- 
an War. ended the phos unon, dy- 
nasty. But the war was followed by civil 
war and by another dictatorship. The 
country was bled white again in a war 
with Bolivia over possession of the Gran 
Chaco (1932-35). In 1986 a military 
dictatorship was set up. Three stormy 
years followed. The hero of the Chaco 
War, General José Félix Estigarribia, 
became President in 1939, in the first 


‘election in seven years. 


Paraguay’s Evil Destiny. General 
Estigarribia was a _ g ae intelli- 
ence, education an ri ill, a per- 
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happy country a New But Presi- 
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killed in an accident in Sep- 
tember, 1940, and War Minister Mor'- 
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dark, amiable young man -in the glitter- 
ing white uniform and great- golden 
epaulettes has been doing in Paraguay 
during the past two years, for he has 
set up an air-tight censorship, The only 
news comes from exiles or refugees. 

It is clear, however, that Morinigo is 
busy setting up a military dictatorship 
with fascist trimmings. (His fascism is 
of a domestic brand; the Government is 
friendly with the U. S. and has broken 
relations with the Axis.) 

Morinigo has cleaned out all of Esti- 
garribia’s supporters, dissolved the op- 
position Liberal party, and exiled its 
leaders or imprisoned them on an island 
in the Paraguay River. He depends on 
the army to keep him in power. But 
even the army is divided. Many. of the 
older officers are opposed to Morinigo. 
His backers are the younger officers, 
whose enemies cal] them “boy heroes.” 


© Mexico Honors Composer 
Of National Hymn 


At the loud ery of war all assemble: 

Then your swords and your. steeds all 
prepare, 

And the earth to its center shall tremble 

When ‘the cannon’s deep roar rends the air. 

Oh, my country, entwine on thy temples 


Boughs of olive so fresh and so vernal, . 


When inscribed in the heavens eternal 

Blessed peace for all the land thou dost 
see. 

But if stranger and foe, in their boldness, 

Dare to tread on thy soil they must perish. 

Then, oh, my country this thought only 
cherish, 

Every son is but a soldier for thee. 


These are the words of Mexico’s na- 
tional hymn, the music of which was 
composed many years ago by Jaime 
Nund. The composer later left Mexico 
and settled in Buffalo, N. Y., where he 
made his living teaching singing. He 
died in 1908 and was buried in Buffalo. 
But up to the last he felt that some day 
Mexico would honor his memory. 

His presentiment came true on Octo- 
ber 11, when a Mexican Army plane 


brought his ashes home for burial beside 


the remains of the country’s great 
heroes. Ten thousand school children 
and thousands of adults packed Mexico 
City’s main square and sang the hymn 
in an impressive tribute to its composer. 


Brazil expands her navy. The three 
new destroyers in rear, of U. S. de- 
sign, were built in Brazil. Two tor- 
pedo boats in foreground are being 
modernized in Rio de Janeiro Yard. 


© Argentina Celebrates 


Newspaper Centenary 


Any list of the ten great newspapers 
of the world would include at least one 
from South America: usually it, is La 
Prensa (The Press) of Buenos Aires. 

Last month, Argentina celebrated the 
100th anniversary of the birth of José 
Clemente Paz, founder of La Prensa. 

La Prensa, with a circulation of 280,- 
000 daily, and 430,000 Sunday, is a 
curious combination of the up-to-date 
and the old-fashioned in journalism. It 
has one of the most modern printing 
plants in the world, with hydraulic 
tubes that bring copy from the old- 
fashioned_ editorial offices a mile away. 
La Prensa’s first seven pages, instead of 
being filled with feature stories and 
screaming headlines, are covered solid 
with classified ads. That is one reason 
why the paper makes a profit of a mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

La Prensa publishes 32 columns of 
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Dr. Ezequiel P. Paz, publisher of La Prensa, Buenos Aires newspaper. 


foreign news every day. It is, said to 
pay more in cable tolls than any other 
newspaper in the world. 

The paper was founded on October 
18, 1869. Its present publisher and 
principal owner is Ezequiel Pedro Paz, 
eldest son of the founder, who died 30 
years ago. The Paz family have kept 
their paper “Ebgre independent, 
politically and financially. Its editorial 
py is pro-democratic, pro-British and 
airly pro-United States. It is strongly 
against the Axis and in favor of the 
Unitéd States. It is opposed to President 
Castillo. It has not, however, defied his 
efforts to gag the press. 

In addition to publishing a news- 
paper, La Prensa operates a free med- 
ical clinic, supplies free legal advice to 
the poor, finances a free industrial and 
agricultural bureau, allows the public 
to use its great library, and awards 
1,000 pesos every year to the person 
who teaches the largest number of illit- 
erates to read. 
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‘ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO AND WHAT’S WHAT 


Match the following by writing the proper numbers in 
the parentheses: 


1. ‘Robert L. Ghormley ) President of Paraguay 

) South. African statesman 

) Paraguay’s capital 

) Former U. S. commander in 
Solomons 

) 19th Century Paraguayan dic- 
tator 

) Wrote music for Mexico’s na- 
tional hymn 

) -Now in command in Solomons 

) Great South American news- 


( 
. Jaime Nund ; 
. La Prensa ( 
. Jan Christiaan Smuts ( 
. William F. Halsey, Jr. 
. Higinio Morinigo ( 
. Gran Chaco ( 
. Chester Nimitz ( 
. Asuncion ( 
10. Francia ( 


ll. WOODROW WILSON’S PROPAGANDA 


Circle the letter A if you agree with the statement, or the 
letter D if you disagree. 
1A Propaganda always has a ring of insincerity. 
Woodrow Wilson failed in his major pres 
Wilson was guided by moral principles. 
Wilson was the greatest propagandist of the 


pape 
) Chief of whole Pacific fleet 
) Western portion of Paragaay 
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Wilson’s greatest weapon was truth. 

Lasting peace can be had by equality and justice. 
Today's war is against Germany's rulers, not people. 
United Nations objectives are not yet clear to many. 
The Versailles Wee: dag an unjust ery 

Artful propaganda drew us into World War L 


ll. ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


If there is sufficient evidence in the picture biography to 
answer the statement circle the letter E, or the letter N if 
not. 

1.E N Hamilton and others wrote the Federalist papers. 

2. E N Hamilton was an aristocrat. 

3. E N_ Jefferson believed a powerful central government 
would end states’ rights. 

4. E N Hamilton believed states’ rights should be ignored. 
5. E N Hamilton founded what is now the Republican 
Party. ; 

iV. WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT RUSSIA? 

Circle the letter T if the statement is true, or the letter F 
if it is false. 

1. T F Most Russian industrial centers are in German 


A major product of the Ukraine is grai 

Baku is an oil center now in Nazi \ 

Russia’s sole iron and coal are in the Donets basin. 
The Dnieper and Don Rivers flow into the Caspian 


Russia has oil wells far north of the German lines. 
Leningrad is partly encircled by German 
German troops are about 100 miles west of Moscow. 


V. LABOR AND AHE GOVERNMENT 
If the statement is a fact circle the letter F, or the letter O 


if it is an opinion. 

1. F O Organized labor has too much to say about politics. 
2F O The A F of L and UMW have Washington head- 
quarters. 
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ernment and labor have come closer together. 
Lewis split organized labor into hostile groups. 
Government has passed laws to guarantee col- 
labor more than craft unions. 
Willkie in 1940. 
i Murray disagreed on. CIO leadership. 


VI. OUR TAXES GO TO WAR 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, or the letter F 
if it is false. wx ~ 
1.T F The 5 per cent: Victory tax is to be collected at 


All who eam more than $12 a week will pay this 


"| 
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American taxpayers will pay more than do British. 
Income taxes will puobebly be higher in 1944. 
Normal taxes are paid on net income, not on gross 


A part of the Victory tax will be refunded. 

The 1942 Act will bring in about $50,000,000,000. 
Treasury experts urge still higher rates on larger 

incomes : 


97 F The Treasury opposed sales taxes as unfair. 


‘w THE TASK FORCE . | 


Boys of 18 will be drafted soon. This may be followed by 
a law drafting workers for vital industries. But meanwhile 
Uncle Sam is trying out a plan for volun ty ipation 
by the high ikea NE of plowwessise ; ,000 boys 
and _girls—in the war effort. This is the High School Victory 
Corps. You read about it in Scholastic, Sept. 28, Oct. 26, 
and in this issue. What are you doing about the High School 
Victory Corps? 

Get started by reading the articles referred to above and 
by planning for the HSVC with your teachers and principal. 
Meanwhile here are some steps you can take on your own: 
(a) Go to your dentist now; (b) Go to your doctor now 
and arrange for a program of preventive medicine, don’t 
wait until you are ill—stay well; (c) Enroll in at least one 
VC activity such as air warden, fire’ watcher, first aider, 
junior ecdlacy police; (d) Get in line for essential part- 
time work; (e) Find out now what facilities your school 
provides for pre-induction and war industries training. 


‘vw READING SIGN POSTS 


RUSSIA 
References in Scholastic 
“Soviet Union Celebrates Twentieth Birthday,” Dec. 4, 1937. 
“Hitler and Stalin Bargain for World Power,” Nov. 25, 1940. 
“Russia’s War Industries,” Oct. 6, 1941. 
References in Other Periodicals 
Sulzberger, C., “Report on Russia and the Russians,” New 
York Times Magazine, March 29, 1942. 
Chamberlain, W., “Russian Enigma,” Harpers, August, 1942. 
WORDS OF THE WEEK - 
Calvinist (kal vin ist). A follower of the teachings of Calvin, 
French theologian of the 16th century. 
Morinigo, Higinio (& hé ni 6 mé ré né gd). President of Para- 


- Smuts, Jan Christiaan (yiin kris ti in smiits): Prime Minister of 


the Union of South Africa. 
tannin (tén in). Acid obtained from the bark of oak, sumac, and 


other plants, used in tanning and dyeing. 
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Ken, the Great Detective, Solves a Case 
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By Margaret Paulus 
Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wise. 


T the beginning of the play we 
A find ourselves in the midst of the 


three-fifteen rush at the close of 
the school day. John, the library moni- 
tor, is attempting to work rapidly and 
efficiently at the charging desk, but the 
group of five or six clustered about the 
desk is making matters very difficult. 

StupENT 1: Hey, going to the game 
Saturday? 

StupDENT 2: You can’t tell me that girl 
was your sister. Why she’s good looking. 

StupENT 3: What page was the Eng- 
lish assignment? 

StupENT 4: So I went right up to him 
and said, “Forty-four problems are too 
many.” - 

(These remarks can be distinguished 
in the general hub-hub. The voice of 
Ken, we is on the edge of the group, 
and is trying to attract John’s attention 
can be heard persistently.) 

Ken: Hey, where can I find—Listen, 
John, where’ is— Have you anything 
about— Say, listen a minute— 

Joun (le ping to his feet and tap- 
ping on the table with his pencil until 
the others calm down): Listen, you fel- 
lows, I’m just as anxious to get out-of 
here as you are. I've got to get to stu- 
dent council meeting. 

(Several of the group say “Okay” and 
form in @ rather disorderly line. Ken 
takes this opportunity to get to the 
desk. ) . 

KEN: John, have you any— 

Joun: Get in line with the others, 
Ken. I'll take you in your own turn. 

Ken: But look. All I want is for you 
to answer one question. Just a very 
sina question. That's all I want. If 
you Il just give me a chance to— 

Joun: All right. Hurry up. What's the 
question? 

Ken: Where can I find about—about 
a—about—now wait—(Searches through 
his pockets for notebook, finally locates 
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it and leafs it through, looking for no- 
tation, while the rest of the line fidgets 
and grumbles impatiently.) Now wait 
a second. I have it right here some 
place. It’s—no—here it is—no, it isn’t. 

SrupenT IN Line: Hurry up, will 
you, Ken? 

Ken: Got it. Where can I find out 
about Medusa? 

Joun: About what? 

Ken: Medusa. 

Joun: Look in the catalog. 

Ken: I did, and it isn’t there. 

Joun: Look in the encyclopedia. 

Ken (bitterly triumphant): I did, 
and it isn’t there either. At least it 
doesn’t tell anything. 

Joun: Well, maybe— 

Fist Boy mw Line: John, will you 
check out this book for me, please? I 


have to get to my corner to sell papers — 


and I can’t wait all night. 

Joun: Okay. Sorry, Ken. I don't 
know what to tell you. Miss Smith’s at 
a faculty meeting— 

Ken: Yeah. She would be. Just when 
I gotta find out something. 

Joun: Better try the — again. 
Maybe you skipped right over the card. 
And it seems to me there must be 
something in the encyclopedia. 

(Ken goes to the reference shelves 
gloomily. While the other boys are 
checking out books he stands glarin 
at the encyclopedias as if he expecte 
knowledge to spring upon him.) 

Joun: Are ge going to be here 
for a little while, Ken? 

Ken (sulkily) : I guess so. I can’t find 
anything I want. 

Joun: Miss Smith will be back jn a 
few minutes and I have to get to my 
student council meeting, If anyone 
comes in will you tell him to wait and 
Miss Smith will be back? 

Ken: Sure. I have to wait to see 
Miss Smith myself. I have to find out 
about this dopey Medusa. 

Joun: What is Medusa? 

Ken: How should I know? That’s 
what I'm trying to find out. 

Joun: Well, sorry I couldn't be of 
more help. And thanks for looking af- 
ter things here. Solong! _ 

Ken: So long! (walks about stage 


muttering) Dumb old assignment any- 
way. Whoever heard of Medusa? I think 
teachers sit up nights thinking up these 
assignments. (Stops in front of fiction 
shelves) Dumb old books they have 
here. Nothing exciting like Doc Savage 
or Tarzan. No detective stories. (sud- 
denly leans closer to shelf) Huh! Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes. Why he 
was a detective. I saw him in the 
movies. (takes book from shelf and 
leafs through it) Yup! This is the one! 
Here’s Doctor Watson! (reading table 
of contents) “A Case of Identity!” “The 
Adventure of the Speckled Band!” 
(greatly astonished) Well, what do you 
know! Detective stories in school! 

(Keeping hie eyes on the book, he 
sits down on the floor, leans comfor- 
tably against the bookshelves, draws his 
knees up and rests the book on them, 
and begins to read very intently. He 
reads aloud at first so that his words are 
heard by the audience, but they soon 
trail off into an unintelligible murmur) 

Ken (reading): “‘Holmes,’ said I, 
as I stood one morning in our bow-win- 
dow looking down the street, ‘here is a 
madman coming along. It seems rather 
sad that his relatives should allow him 
to come out alone.’ My friend rose 
lazily—” 

(While Ken is intent on his reading 
Sherlock Holmes and Doctor Watson 
step out from behind the book stack 
and regard him thoughtfully. Holmes 
should be equipped with his usual cap 
and a magnifying glass through which 
he peers down at Ken.) 

Watson: (to Holmes): That boy 
would make a great detective, Holmes. 
Marvelous powers of concentration. 

Hotes: Yes. But have you noticed 
how he concentrates on the wrong 
things, Watson? Now if he had given 
the same attention to his own investi- 
gation that he is giving to mine he'd 
have his mystery solved by now. 

Ken: (closing the book): Say, that 
was swell the way he—(notices Holmes 
and Watson for the first time and 
scrambles to feet) Where did you 
come from? Who are you? 

Hoimes: Allow me to present my- 
self, Sherlock Holmes, and my very 
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ood friend and biographer, Doctor 
Watson. 


Ken: How do you—Sherlock Holmes! 
Why I thought—I mean—uh, excuse me 
— I didn’t know you were.a real person. 

Watson: A real person! Why how 
could Holmes be anything but real? 
Think of all the hundreds and thous- 
ands of people who are friends and 
admirers of Sherlock Holmes. 

Ken: We-—ell, of course, now I see 
that you're real. Even so I thought 
you'd be older or—or—- 

Hoitmes (dryly): — or dead. Yes, 
quite. One would think. so. 

Watson: Holmes grow older or die! 
How utterly preposterous! How could 
he when boys like you—and thousands 
of other boys still to come—keep on 
meeting and admiring him. Holmes 
couldn't grow old. 

Ken: No, I suppose you're right. You 
know, Mr. Holmes, I'd like just awfully 
well to be a detective. 

Hotes: Do you think you'd be a 
good detective? 

Ken: I hope so. I could be, I guess, 
if only I had enough clues to work on. 

Hotmgs: The trouble with most peo- 
ple who try to be detectives is that they 
don’t recognize a clue when they see 
one. 

Ken: Oh, I wouldn’t do that. 

Howes: Or they don’t know where 
to look for clues. 

Ken: That’s easy. At the scene of the 
crime. 

Hotes: Suppose you don’t know 
the scene of the crime? 


Ken: I don’t know. That would be 


tough, wouldn’t it? 

Watson (proudly): Not for Holmes. 

Ken: No, I suppose ‘you're right. 
Sherlock—I mean—Mr. Holmes, I wish 
you'd tell me something about how you 
go about solving your mysteries. 

Hotes: It’s all in the books, Ken. 
My good friends, Doctor Watson and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, have seen to 
that. 

Ken: Yes, but I'd like to actually see 
you in action. 

Howes: Very well. Have you a mys- 
tery that needs solving? 

Ken: No. Nothing mysterious ever 
happens around here. 

Hoimes: I thought I heard you talk- 
ing about not being able to find some- 
thing. 

Ken: Me? Oh, you mean that about 
Medusa? But that's no mystery. That’s 
just a dumb English assignment. 

HoiMgEs: Quite on the contrary, Ken. 
It sounds to me like a first-class mys- 
tery. oe in the catalog, nothing 
in the encyclopedia, not a single clue. 
Just the type of case we like, eh, Wat- 
son? 

Watson (pompously): Yes, indeed, 
Holmes. A very interesting case. 

Hotmes: Now in the Fest place let’s 


see what clues we have. What are we 
looking for? What is this Medusa? 

Ken: That's just it. I haven't any idea 
what it is. 

Hotes: Then our course is obvious. 
We go to our best source of informa- 
tion on the meaning of words. We con- 
sult the dictionary. 

KEN (delighted to find that even the 
great Sherlock Holmes can be —e 
I thought of that, and it isn’t in the dic- 
tionary— (yanking a very small and very 
battered pocket dictionary from his 
jacket pocket) See. Here are the M’s. 
Medal — medicine — mediate — meek- 
meet—nothing like Medusa. 

Howes: Very likely not, my dear 
fellow. What did you expect? That lit- 
tle book is all very well for a pocket 
companion. But when you have a really 
elusive quarry like the word Medusa 
to pursue you need stronger weapons 
than that. Now there (pointing toward 
the unabridged dictionary on its stand) 


that, of course, is what I meant by the 
dictionary. 

Ken: Oh, that. (going toward the 
dictionary stand reluctantly) 1. never 
can find anything in that. It’s so hard 
to use. 

Hotes: Why do you say that? 

KEN: Well, it's so big. And I have to 
go over pages and pages to find any- 
thing. 

Hoimes: Why? Don’t you know the 
alphabet? 

Ken (indignantly): Of course I do. 

Hotes: Then there’s only one rea- 
son for your difficulty. Exactly as I said, 
you're not recognizing clues when you 
see them. 

Ken: Clues! What do you mean? 

Hoimes: The first clue I see to using 
ee dictionary is these little thumb in- 

entions at the sides of the pages. 
(Peers at them through his magnifying 
gloss, then hands the glass to Ken who 
ooks through it uncertainly) Surely, 
you know what those are for. 

Ken: To help turn the pages. 

Houmes: Yes. You're not entirely 
wrong. But why do they have the let- 
ters on them? 

Ken: Letters? Oh, yes. They have, 


haven't they? Well—that’s so—that’s to— 
—of course. It’s so you can turn to the 
right place in the book. It’s like an in- 
dex. Am I dumb! (locates M on thumb 
index): Hére’s M. Now let me see. 
Macaranga! What do you suppose that 
is? (turning page) MacDuff—machinist. 

Hotmes:. My dear fellow, you're 
ignoring clues again. 

Ken: Really? Where? - 

Hotes: Don’t you see the guide 
words at the top of. the page? 

Ken: Guide words? These up here? 
Macrochina—boy, what a word! Mad— 
Madrogue—there’s another word nobody 
ever heard of. 

Hotes: Don’t you see, Ken? Those 
words indicate the first and last words 
to be found on the page? Now, Medusa, 
wouldn’t come between either of those 
words would it? 

Ken : No (turning pages rapidly) 
no, nor here, nor here, nor—but here 
—Mediterranean—meet! Medusa ought 
to be between those two some place 
(drawing a finger down the columns) 
Let’s see—let’s see. Say—here it is! And 
look, a picture and everything. 
Hotes: Certainly. Certainly. So now 
you know what the Medusa is. Or will 
when you're read that. 

Watson: Marvelous, Holmes. Won- 
derful deduction. 

Howes: Elementary, my dear Wat- 
son, elementary. 

Ken (reading eagerly): “One of the 
Gorgons (see Gorgon, n. 1)” — Now, 
what on earth does that mean?— “She 
was slain by Perseus”—I wonder who 
he was—“who succeeded in cutting off 
her head by looking at its reflection in 
his shield”—That doesn’t seem to make 
much sense~ “He gave the head to 
Athena, who set it in her shield. She is 
fabled by some to have been a beautiful 
maiden, whose hair, was transformed 
into snakes by Athena, whose sanctuary 
she had violated.” (in a very disap- 
pointed tone) I suppose that's some- 
thing, but it won't satisfy Mr. Harris. 
He'll ask me to explain all about who 
was Perseus and who was Athena and a 
whole lot more I don’t understand from 
this. 

Homes: I see a splendid clue. 

Ken: Another clue? (staring at the 
book and then shaking his head) Well, 
I don’t. 

Hotes: How about that “see Gor- 
gon, n. 1”? 

Ken: What does that mean? 

Hotes: Naturally it means to turn 
to the word Gorgon and the first ngun- 
meaning under Gorgon. “N” means 
noun, naturally. 

Ken: Oh, naturally. 

Hotmgs: So, my dear fellow, we will 
find further information about the 
Medusa if we turn to Gorgon. 

Ken: Well, here Boes. (u 
thumb index) Here's G and e's 
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Gorge—Gossampine at the top of the 
age. It must be here some % 

ere’s on. Say, I never found a 
word that fast before. 

Hotes: Simply a matter of observ- 
ing the clues. 

Ken: And here’s n. 1. (reading) 
“One of three fabled sisters, Stheno, 
Euryale,” — they certainly had names — 
“and Medusa”—that’s our friend—“with 
snaky hair and of terrific , which 
turned the beholder to stone; especially 
Medusa.” That tells me a little more. 
So just looking at them turned people 
to stone. They must have been nice girls 
to meet. (cheerfully) Well, now I know 
all about Medusa. 

Hotes: Do you, indeed? My dear 
young friend, do you for one moment 
suppose that I ever let a case drop half 
2.8 in that fashion? 

Watson: Why, if you had, Holmes, 
the hound of the Baskervilles would 
still be the terror of the moors. 

Ken: But, where should I.look now? 

Hotmes: Why, we haven't even 
pers edie real reference books—the 
encyclo j 

Lic I did look in the encyclopedia. 
And there wasn’t any— 

Hoimgs: Yes, yes. You said the same 
about the dictionary, I believe. 

Ken: Yes. But, honestly, there isn’t 
a thing in the encyclopedia. 

HotmeEs:, Dear, dear. How the Britan- 
nica must be degenerating. You looked 
up Medusa? ; 

Ken: Yes. 

Hotes: And it didn’t tell you any- 
thing you wanted to know? 

KEN: It only said—that is, it said to 
see something else—I sup I should 
have looked that en— It was 
like the dictionary nly I didn’t under- 
stand what it meant. 

Hotmes: Do you remember what 
heading«it said to see? 

Ken: No. Yes, I do too. It was “Gor- 

on.” Just like the dictionary. I can look 
that up, can’t I? ; 

Homes; Yes, indeed. We'll solve this 
case yet, eh, Watson? 

Watson: I do think the boy shows 
great promise as a detective, Holmes. 

Ken: Thank you, Doctor Watson. 
And here’s a clue that even I know is 
here. I can tell which volume to use by 
looking at the letters on the.back. Now, 
Gorgon will be in this volume because 
it’s somewhere between GAME and 
GUN. Right? 

Homes: Right. 

Ken: And I can find the page qeclty 
by using these guide words at the top 
just as I did in the dictionary. 

Watson: Really amazing deduction, 
Kenneth. 

Ken: poe I'm catching on to this de- 
tective - (puts clopedia on 
table and lace) Yes, here it is. 


Quite a lot too. (reading) “Gorgon, gor- 





i 


Hi (peering through - 
ing prongs Ken's odde) tae 


mean you're going to be satsiffed with 
that little graph? 

KEN: could I find more? 

Homes: There’s another encyclope- 
dia set on the shelves. 

Ken: Yes. There's Compton’s. But 
«won't both sets have the same stuff in, 
them? 

Homes: I should think it most un- 
likely. At any rate I wouldn’t risk pass- 
ing up an opportunity for information. 

course, this is your case. If you feel 


you have it thoroughly solved— 

Ken: No. I'll try Compton’s. Here’s 
the volume with G and H. (taking it off 
shelves) Gorgon—(turning pages) Let's 
see. Say, it just isn’t here. Well, I'll try 
Medusa. (replaces volume and takes 





another from Eygumert Here’s M. Now 
it ought to (turni es) but it 
just or That wasn’t ke ol idea, 
Sherlock Holmes, there’s nothing about 
Gorgon or Medusa in here. 

Howes: I hated to discourage you 
when you did so well on locating Gor- 
gon in the other encyclopedia, but really 
you didn’t go about that in the: best pos- 
sible way. You just had luck. 

Watson: No really scientific method 
about your work, my boy. 

Watson: As Watson: says. Of course, 
to be sure about locating what you want 
in an encyclopedia you see that best of 
all sources of clues—the index. 

Ken: Does an encyclopedia have an 
index? 

Howes: Certainly, my dear fellow. 
The Britannica has a separate index vol- 
ume and Compton’s has an index at the 
end of each volume. If this were my 
case I'd look up Medusa in the index 
of the M volume which you have there. 

Ken: All right, but this Medusa is the 
most elusive thing. Harder to catch than 
an eel. “t 

Howes: So are all criminals in really 
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mysterious cases. That’s what gives de- 
tective work its fascination. 

Ken: I've found the index. Now to 
locate the word. Medusa. Here she is! 
You needn’t think you can escape me, 
my proud beauty. No sir, old detective 


Ken is on your trail. (reading) “Me- . 


one of the 
) Now what 


dusa, in Greek mythology, 
Gorgons. P1s7-8" (blankie 
does P-127-8 mean? 

Hoimes: What would it mean? The 
letter, of course, refers to the— 

Ken: The volume. 

Watson: Really, Holmes the lad is 
improving. 

otmes: And the numbers to— 

Ken: The pages. 

Homes: "Pon my word, on my next 
big case, Ken, you shall be my assistant. 

Ken: Thanks, Mr. Holmes, that will 
be great. Of course, you have some 
really interesting cases. 

Hoimes: I never searched for any- © 
thing more unusual than the Gorgon’s 
head 

Ken (who has been busy locating 
the proper volume and page): Got it! 
“The Greek hero who slew the Medusa.” 
It’s a regular story. I didn’t know you 
could find anything like this in an en- 
cyclopedia. Will I have a report to 
make about the Medusa! (sits down ut 
the table and begins to read with great 
attention, pausing to scribble occa- 
sional notes in his notebook. 

(While Ken is absorbed in his read- 
ing and note taking Watson and Holmes 
step back behind the book stacks. Af- 
ter a moment's pause John comes in) 

Joun: Hi, Ken! Did you find what 
you wanted to know? 

Ken: I'll say. Look. Two long articles 


‘in the encyclopedia and a couple of def- 


initions out of the dictionary. 

Joun: You're really good. How did 
you manage to dig up all that stuff? 

Ken: My friend, Sherlock Holmes, 
here— 

Joun: Who? Where? 

Ken (discovering for the first time 
that Holmes and Watson are no longer 
on the stage): Sherlock Holmes! But 
they were here just a moment ago! 
Sherlock Holmes and Doctor Watson! 

ouN: (picks up the copy of the. book 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, which 
Ken has left on the floor, and reads the 
title): “Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.” 
All I can say is, this is the first time I 
ever heard of anybody reading stories 
and having it help with a research topic. 
At any rate, I think you're a pretty 
smart guy to dig up all that information 
on an odd subject like that. 

KEN (grandly): Elementary, my dear 
John, elementary. Simply a matter of 
observation and deduction. 


From Book and Library Plays, published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company. Reprinted 
by permission of the editor and of the 


author. 
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HIGH SPOTS OF THE BROADWAY. SEASON 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK 


AXWELL ANDERSON’S stirring 
new play, The Eve of St. Mark, 
now being presented by the Playwrights’ 
Company at New York’s Cort Theatre, 
is as timely as next week’s letter from 
the war front. And it will go on being 
timely and moving as long as we have 
’ brave people on both the home fronts 
and the far-flung outposts of the United 
Nations who know what the war is all 
about. Mr. Anderson has dedicated his 
drama to his nephew, “Sergeant Lee 
Chambers, one of the first to go, one of 
the first to die that we may keep this 
earth for free men.” 
The Eve of St. Mark is about an 


American boy, Private Quizz West, who 
is drafted early ir 1941, months before 
Pearl Harbor. In the course of the 
twelve scenes in the play we see Quizz 
at home on furlough, we meet his 
family and his girl from the farm two 
miles up the road, we see him in bar- 
racks at a training camp, we follow his 
artillery section when they're shipped 


.off to the Philippines. 


There, in April, 1942, we witness a 
heroic decision made by the handful of 
men left after a long siege. Their officers 
have been killed, they themselves are 
hard hit by malaria, their supplies are 
running low, when along comes a letter 





~~ 
se 


Quizz West (second from right) and 


his five remaining buddies in their 


cave on their much-bombed island. 


giving them permission to leave if they 
want to. Instead, they vote to stay on 
their “hot rock” and do as much damage 
as possible to the invading Japanese. 
Chances are that none of these six re- 
maining men has ever heard the sixty- 
four dollar word “expendable” when 
they elect to stay, but they know what 
staying means. 

«Back home on the farm Quizz’s 
mother and father get the news that 
their son has been reported missing. 


Chins up, they see their two younger 


boys get ready to go off to war. ‘There 
are many things in this drama—high 
courage, clear thinking, sorrow, a good 
deal of horseplay, a beautiful love story. 
There is also faith in America and what 
we are fighting for. There is no defeat. 

The New York production is ably di- 
rected by Lem Ward, with settings by 
Howard Bay. The large cast turns in 
an excellent performance, with special 
honors to William Prince, who plays the 
part of Quizz, and to Aline MacMahon 
who, as Quizz’s mother, is exactly right. 
James Monks, as Private Francis Marion, 
the poetry-spouting Southerner, also 
does a fine job. The idea for his role, 
and part of one of the early barrack 
scenes, have sprung full-armed from the 
introduction to See Here, Private Har- 
grove. You remember that the introduc- 
tion to that popular book was written by 
Maxwell Anderson. 

On the heels of the enthusiastic re- 
views given the play, comes the news 
that the bidding for movie rights is 


growing very hot indeed. One way or - 


the other you're pretty sure of seeing 
The Eve of St. Mark. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY. By Stephen 
Vincent Benet. 


One day this‘summer a cable reached 
me from a man on the London Times. 
What chance was there, he asked, of 
getting ten or more copies of John 
Brown's Body, by Stephen Vincent 
Benet? The book was out of print in 
London (the incendiary fire that de- 
stroyed five million books had seen to 
that), and greatly needed at a famous 
school. Particulars would follow by air; 
mail. I didn’t wait for them, but sent 


around to ten members of “Books Across 





the Sea,” which sends American books 
to England as the British circle sends 
present-day British books to us, and 
asked each to mail a copy in a hurry. 

The letter, when it arrived, told a 
story that greatly moved us all. It was 
from the headmaster of a great prepara- 
tory school. When John Brown's Body 
came out he had recognized in it the 
best statement he had ever seen of prin- 
ciples involved in the Civil War, and so 
promptly introduced it to his boys. They 
took fire at once and learned parts for 
recitation. One youth, an especially 
gifted scholar, recited from it at his 
commencement exercises. When war 
came, he went at once into the RAF, 
made a brilliant record, and crashed to 
glory. Now this headmaster, as a me- 
morial, was sending this book the boy 
loved so much to ten famous schools, 
that they too might come to know Amer- 
ica better through it. 





THE BLAZED/TRAIL. By Stewart Ed- 
ward White. 


A literature of its own is growing up 
around lumbering in America. It has its 
mythology in the Paul Bunyan stories; 
Stewart Holbrook and others are provid- 
ing it with robust history. And among 
the novels that will keep that history 
alive are those of Stewart Edward 
White, especially the trilogy beginning 
with this volume. (The others, to which 
youll rapidly turn are The Riverman, 
and The Rules of the Game.) 


The Blazed Trail is the story of a 
young lumberman’s struggle with a 
powerful and unscrupulous firm. The 
scene is a Michigan logging camp; the 
time about forty years ago. Mr. ite 
can give you the sense of great solitude, 
wide spaces and tall trees that go to 
make up the woodsman’s world of 
earlier Michigan days. 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Both Social Studies an English) 


Labor and the Government 


The two great labor organizations of 
today play an important part in national 
life. Have class take quiz and discuss 
answers. Raise these questions: (a) 
What relation is there between the rise 
of big business and the growth of indus- 
trial unions? (c) What are some laws 
passed since 1930 that help labor? 
(d) What labor organization is con- 
trolled by John L. Lewis? (e) If you 
worked in a war industries plant would 
you want to belong to the AFL or the 
CIO? Give reasons for your answer. 
Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Has ongeaieed labor too much to say 
in political affairs? List as many organiza- 
tions of all S as you can that seem to 
influence posocoenent rather directly. State 
your conchisions. 

Topic for Further Investigation: 

Consult any good topical history of the 
United States and report on labor condi- 
tions and demands during the latter 1800's. 


The Atmosphere 


In these days of restricted weather 
reports we are more conscious of how 
weather concerns us. After class has 
read “What Happens in the Atmos- 
phere” have all pupils make a simple 
labeled diagram illustrating troposphere 
and stratosphere and indicating wind, 
storm and cloud levels. Raise these 
questions: (a) What advantages are 
there in air routes over the polar re- 
gions? (b) How can prevailing winds 
be used by airplanes? (c) Where are 
some of these wind zones? (d) What 
creates wind? (e) What are the two 
main classes of clouds? 


Topics for Further Investigation: 


Report on Langewiesche, W., “What 
Makes Weather,” Harpers, October, 1942. 


Alexander Hamilton 


After class has read the picture biog- 
raphy of Hamiltorr raise these ques- 
tions: (a) Why did Hamilton believe 


that men of learning and wealth should . 


rule? (b) Did he mean that other peo- 
ple’s interests should be ignored? (c) 
Why did he use his influence to elect 
Jefferson in 1800? (d)~ What was 
Hamilton’s greatest contribution? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


A novel about Hamilton’s life and times 
is The Conqueror, by G. Atherton. For 
short biographies of Hamilton consult: 
Sparks, E,, Men Who Made the Nation, 
pp. 151-80; Bolton, S., Famous American 


Statesmen, . 109-35; Somervell, D., 
Critical Epicks in History, pp. 173-218. 


Youth’s Favorite Question 

After class has read the article under 
above heading raise these questions: 
(a) What useful points did you find? 
(b) Can you duplicate from a book, 
movie or other source similar situations? 
(c) Can you suggest other ways of de- 
termining if an individual is likely to 
make a good husband or wife? 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Taxes Go to War 


Modern Problems, American History 


Classes should understand the funda- 
mental points in our biggest tax bill. 


After class has read the tax article raise 


these questions: (a) What are per- 
sonal exemptions? (b) What proportion 
of Americans will now pay income 
taxes? (c) What is the difference be- 
tween a net tax and a gross tax? (d) 
How is net income figured? (e) Apart 
from helping pay war costs what other 
major purpose do heavy taxes serve? 
(f) Why are surtaxes graduated? (g) 
What tax encourages savings and debt 
payments? (h) Should individuals or 
corporations bear the heavier taxes? 
Why? 

Exercise for the Entire Class: 

List in parallel columns the good and 
bad points of the new tax law. 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult any advanced American history 
for the history of income taxes. 

Is the income tax a just tax? Consult 
“What Is a Tax,” Scholastic, March 8, 
1941, p. 9; or Kidger, Problems of Amer- 
ican Democracy, pp. 426-49. 


25th Anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution 
Modern Problems, European History 
One of the world’s great political and 


economic experiments is now under- 
going a terrible test. After class has read 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(November 16-21 Issue) 


Understanding the British, first of. 
a series of articles by Dr. Henry S. 
Commager from England. 

The Solomons and the South Paci- 
fic Islands. 

Moving Our West Coast Japanese. 

Marching Song for Book Week, by 
Emma G. Stern. 

I'm a Walky-Talky, by a Private 
in the U. S. Arty. 

Air Age: A Short History of Aero- 
nautics. 

Calling All Girls! (Vocational Guid- 
ance Department). 














INVITATION 


All teachers using Scholastic, World 
Week, or Junior Scholastic, who plan 
to attend the annual convention of the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
in New York City, Nov. 26-28, 1942, 
are cordially invited to a Thanksgiving 
Day tea and buffet supper as guests 
of Scholastic Publications. Time: 5:30 
to 7:30 P.M.,° Thursday, Nov. 26. 
Place: Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
Reservations necessary. Please address 
a card not later than Nov. 24 indi- 
cating your acceptance to K. M. Gould, 
Editor-in-Chief, Scholastic Publica- 
tions, 220 E. 42nd St., New York City. 











the article under the above heading 
raise these questions: (a) Why is Rus- 
sia a “melting pot”? (b) Why is Rus- 
sian communism basically undemocra- 
tic? (c) Does this make communism 
unsatisfactory to the average Russian? 
Why? (d) Does Russian communism 
permit individuals to forge ahead? (e) 
What evidence is there that Russian in- 
dustry is efficient? (f) Are minority 
groups ever given a voice in Russian 
politics? (g) Why has Russia no Fifth 
Column problem? 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Report on the topic “How the Soviet 
Union Is Run.” For guidance consult the 
first item under “Reading Sign Posts.” 
Select one or more of the items listed 
under “References in Other Periodicals” 
and report your findings to the class. 


Woodrow Wilson as Propagandist 


Modern Problems, American History, 
European History 

Raise these questions after class has 
read Dr. Commager’s article: (a) How 
far should idealism be carried in inter- 
national affairs? (b) How could nations 
be led to replace nationalism for “higher 
laws”? (c) In what ways does the At- 
lantic Charter resemble Wilson’s *“14 
Points’? (d) For what reasons has the 
meaning of this Charter recently been 
questioned? 
Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Reread quotation from Wilson’s “peace 

(Continued on next page) 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz Page) 


I. Who’s Who and What’s What: 6, 4, 
9, 1, 10, 2, 5, 3, 8, 7. 

fll. Alexander Hamilton: 
8-E; 4-N; 5-N. 

IV. What Do You Know About Russia? 
1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 8-T. 

V. Labor and Government: 1-O; 2-F; 
8-F; 4-F; 5-F; 6-O; 7-F; 8-F. 

VI. Taxes Go to War: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 8-F; 9-T. 


1-E; 2-N; 
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without victory” speech. Should similar 
motives guide the next peace conference? 
List reasons for and against this. Con- 
sult “Forum of the Future,” Scholastic, 
November 2, 1942, pp. 14-15; The War 
for Freedom, Scholastic Publications, 1942, 
pp. 3-6, 46-47; Priestly, J., “Vision, Not 
Hate, Will Win the War,” New York 
Times Magazine, October 18, 1942. 


Topic for Further Investigation: 

Report on “Propaganda in World War 
I.” Consult McMaster, J., The United 
States in the World War I, pp. 23-44} or 
Slosson, P., The Great. Crusade and 
After, pp. 5-11; or Sullivan, M., Our Times, 
V, pp. 423-40; and Creel, G., How We Ad- 
vertised America. 


Paraguay 


Modern Problems, Economic 
Geography 

Why is Paraguay South America’s 
“forgotten country”? Have pupils lo- 
cate Paraguay on wall map. Raise these 
questions: (a) What countries surround 
Paraguay? (b) What climatical and 
natural resources has Paraguay? (c) In 
what ways could Paraguay profit by 
means of extensive air transportation 
facilities? (d) Apart from its physical 
isolation why has Paraguay’s develop- 
ment been retarded? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


Consult Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, May, 1942, for Paraguay’s road- 
building program. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Hostage 


This is the second and concluding 
part of the short story. Questions on the 
first part will be found in last week’s 
issue. One suggestion made last week 
was that pupils be allowed to conjecture 
as to the probable outcome of the story. 
If your pupils participated in this activ- 
ity, they will now want to have some 
discussion of how close they were able 
to come to the correct conclusion. They 
may even want to look back at the first 
part of the story and see whether the 
author gave any hints leading to his 
own conclusion. 

Here are some discussion questions 
based solely on the final part: 


1. Why did the Nazis seem to feel that 
Feuillet would not object to betraying a 
countryman to save himself? 

2. What had contributed to Feuillet’s 
loss of “fighting spirit?” 

3. What factor caused Feuillet to make 
his decision? Was he influenced chiefly by 
fear of public reaction, the fact that he 
did not know who had done the killing, or 
his own conscience? 


For Further Investigation: 


History is full of examples similar to 
this one in which morale has been so 


bolstered by the singing of a song that 
a turning point in a nation’s fortunes 


was achieved. See if you can think of 


some other cases. In this connection, 
Esquire Magazine has been running a 
series of Allied battle-songs, with the 
text and some information about each. 
The first one, in August, 1942, was on 
the “Star Spangled Banner.” Subsequent 
issues have dealt with songs of Czecho- 
slovakia, Australia (see also our issue of 
Oct. 19-24, 1942), and China. There is 
also an excellent article on “Hymns That 
Fire the Hearts of Nations,” in Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, Volume 
N-O, p. 24. This article includes infor- 
mation on the Marseillaise itself. Similar 
information may be obtained from the 
World Book or almost any other ency- 
clopedia. 


Victory Story of the Week 


When your pupils have taken the 
quiz on this week’s “Sharpen Your 
Wits” page, discuss with them the char- 
acteristics which they have checked and 
try to bring out reasons why the other 
characteristics should not have been 
checked. This should serve as a foun- 
dation for a discussion of York’s service 
to his community. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why is the story of Alvin C. York’s 
life since World War I suitably called a 
“Victory Story”? 

2. How is community welfare as impor- 
tant a consideration today. as in times of 
peace? 

3. What activities and accomplishments 
of York since the war reveal themselves as 
developments of the traits which won him 
so many honors? 


For Further Investigation: 


Have one of your pupils report on 
the movie, “Sergeant York.” This deals 
witn York’s life and experiences through 
the World War. A short excerpt from 
a speech by York at the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier in Arlington will be 
found in Time for June 9, 1941, p. 21, 
under the heading “What Did It Get 
You?” 


Subversive Elements 

After reading and studying this arti- 
cle, pupils should be allowed to raise 
questions and make comments. When 
you are sure they understand the prin- 
ciples involved, make this assignment: 

Make up some examples of your own 
to illustrate the correct and incorrect 
ways of dealing with each of the “sub- 
versive elements” discussed in the arti- 
cle. Try to make your examples of 
wrong usage quite obvious, even ludi- 
crous if you desire. 


Joe Louis Named the War 


This selection offers an excellent op- 
portunity for teachers to bring before 


pupils the doctrine of tolerance as one 
of the basic virtues of the democratic 
system. The high regard with which 
Joe Louis is held by sports authorities 
and the public gives him a prominent 
place as a leader of his race. His widely 
quoted remark, “We are going to win 
because we are on Gods side,” has 
added to his stature as an American 
citizen. In this poem Carl Byoir takes 
the remark into deeper consideration 
and skillfully makes it significant of the 
patience and faith and hope with which 
the Negro has learned to love democ- 
racy. 

Questions for Discussion: — 

1. What do you think the author means 
ii suggesting that the war was named “out 
of some instinct that reaches back thou- 
sands of years”? What is the instinct? 

2. Why does he say that Joe was not 
“conceited” in naming the war? 

8. Do you feel that people who have 
had to “earn” their citizenship or who won 
it through hardships appreciate it more 
than do those born with it? 

4. What do the ideas of freedom and 
democracy have .in common? Is there any 
other form of government besides a re- 
public in which “God’s plan of freedom” 
is workable? 

5. How does belief in God tie up with 
belief in democracy? 


Sherlock Holmes and the Gorgon’s 
Head 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. In what way might Ken be said to 
have a “defeatist” attitude about his assign- 
ment? 

2. For what was Sherlock Holmes 
famous? How did he go about solving 
mysteries? 

8. What are the features which make a 
detective story interesting? How may these 
features be applied to research work 


Outside Assignment: 

Following the procedure set forth in 
the article, see how good a report you 
can make on each of the following: 
Perseus, Athena, Andromeda. 


Note: 
This play, dramatized by a speech class, 


would make an excellent club or assembly 
program, as it requires very little in the 
way of unusual settings or props. It pre- 
sents a new approach to an ever-present 
problem; thus all English classes should 
~~ from it. Since Book Week is Novem- 
er 15 to 21, the play may be particularly 
appropriate for presentation on Library 
Day (Thursday, November 19). 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz Page) 

I. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 

II. 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a. 

Ill. 1-h; 2-f; 3-1; 4-k; 5-b. 

IV. b, c, e, h. 

Words to the Wise: 1-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 
5-c; 6-b; 7-a; 8-b; 9-a; 10-a; 1l-c; 12-b; 
13-c; 14-b; 15-c. 





November 9-14, 1942 
American Education Week 


American Education Week (Novem- 
ber 8-14) is annually sponsored by the 
National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the United States 
Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. This 
years theme is “Education for Free 
men,” with the various days’ topics as 
follows: Sunday, “Renewing Our 
Faith”; Monday, “Serving Wartime 
Needs”; Tuesday, “Building: Strong 
Bodies”; Wednesday, “Developing 
Loyal Citizens”; Thursday, “Cultivating 
Knowledge and Skills”; Friday, “Estab- 
lishing Sturdy Character”; and Satur- 
day, “Strengthening Morale for Vic- 
tory.” 

Films, playlets, teachers’ manuals 
and other aids for the effective em- 
ployment of the program are available 
from the offices of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Com- 
plete description of these items, to- 
gether with prices, will be found in a 
folder which the NEA will send on re- 
quest. See also “American Education 
Week News—1942,” which is a large 
press sheet with many valuable sug- 
gestions, also available from NEA office; 
and the NEA Journal. 


Off the Press 


Consumer Education 


Consumer problems are getting a great 
deal of attention in these times. A book of 
special value to the teacher is How to 
Teach Consumer Cooperation, by Dr. C. 
Maurice Wieting, formerly of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He has 
written a thorough study of the subject, 
complete with tables, appendices and 
bibliography, as an outgrowth of personal 
experience in the Curriculum Laboratory at 
Teachers College and at the Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College. 
The book is~ published by Harper & 
Brothers at $2.00. 

Also of interest to teachers and adult 
home-makers is the book, What Do We 
Eat Now? by Robertson, MacLeod and 
Preston. Book includes recipes, chapters on 
Wartime Management of Family Finances, 
Stretching the Food Dollar, Baking Day, 
the Meat Problem, Buying to Advantage. 
There are also suggestions for conserving 
irreplaceable household equipment. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, $2.50. ) 

A home economics text-book for high 
school boys and girls is Adelle Davis’s 
Vitality Through Planned Nutrition (Mac- 
millan, $2.20). The text stresses the study 
of the choice of food, nutrition rules. 

In connection with the whole consumer 
question, teachers will find two publica- 
tions of the OPA of - value. ey are 
Selected Bibliography on Wartime Con- 
sumer Problems and Teacher's Handbook 
on OPA’s Wartime Economic Program. 
Copies will be sent free of charge on appli- 
cation to the Educational Relations Branch, 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 
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Joe, you have named the war. 
I don’t think you knew 

That you were naming the war, 
But you named it. 

You named it when you said, 
“We are going to win 

Because we are on God’s side.” 
You were right, Joe, 
And you have named the war. 
This is God’s War. 


Maybe you read in the newspapers 

That the President asked the report- 
ers 

To name the war. 

Our President is a very great man, 
Joe, 

But he does not know very much 
about whom to ask 

To name wars. 

Reporters, Joe, are men who think 
with their heads. 

No one could name this war out of 
his head. 

It had to be named out of the heart 
and out of the soul, 

And out of some instinct that reaches 
back ‘ 

Thousands and thousands of years; 

Back through all the struggle of man- 
kind 

To establish the rights 

That we are fighting to keep now. 

But you were right, Joe. 

You named this war. 

This is God’s War. 


Maybe you are the first human being 
in five thousand years 

Who was not too conceited in nam- 
ing a war. P 

For in all. the wars that men have 
fought in the past, - 

Men on both sides said, “God is on 
our side.” 

I think you are the only man in all 
history 

Who ever said, “We are on God’s 
side.” 

Of course, I know, Joe, 


BY CARL BYOIR 


That you were not thinking about 
naming a war. 

You just put into werds something 
that you felt 

Way down inside of you. 

So maybe it was your great-grand- 
father 

Who named the war. 

I imagine he was born a free man, 
Joe, 

And then someone brought him to 
America 

And made a slave out of him. 

And maybe through the long nights 
he dreamed 

Of being free again 

Because he knew the bitterness 

And the agony of slavery. 

He knew the value of freedom 

And wanted it again. 

And maybe he was there, Joe, 

When Abraham Lincoln wrote the 
Emancipation Proclamation 

And said that this really was a free 
country 

And made it come true, 

That white men and black men were 
all free. 

That here it didn’t make any differ- 
ence 

About a man’s race or creed or color. 

That this was really a country where 
all men were free. 

Maybe those words were stamped 

On your great-grandfather’s heart, 

And maybe they were burned into 
his soul, 

And maybe he came to love America 

And to cherish its freedoms 

More than some people who just 
inherited them. 

And so, maybe, you just felt what he 
felt 


And so you named the war. 


This is God’s War. 
This is not the first time 
That someone like Hitler 
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Thought he was bigger than God, 
Or that someone like Hirohito 
Thought he was God. 
The whole history of mankind 
Has been a history of struggle 
Against men like this. 
And that’s why we can be sure 
That we are on God’s side, 
Because in the long run the people 
Who are on God’s side ; 
Have always won. 4 
The rights of free men 
Were not won all at once. 
God has been fighting these wars 
As long as there have been men to 

set free. 


Through all the dark centuries 

A lot of people believed 

That freedom for mankind was not 
God's plan, 

But they were wrong, Joe. 

Men have come out of the darkness; 

Men who believed in God; 

And after a while, because they be- 
lieved in God, 

They knew they could win back 
their freedom. 

But always, Joe, it was a struggle. 

Winning it and losing it, and win- 
ning it back again. 

Everyone knows that here in Amer- 
ica 

We had to fight to be free; 

And we had to fight to stay free; 

And we are fighting now to stay free. 

What too many of us forgot, Joe, 

Was just what you have reminded 
us of, 

That freedom is part of God’s plan 
for mankind. 

So, if we want to be free men now, 

Let us all pray for faith 

And wisdom and strength 

To fight through to glorious victory 

On God’s side. 

In God’s War. 





Reprinted trom. Collier's by permission 
of the editor. 





“ .. the horses ate our lunch and 
that’s enough to spoil any picnic.” 


as Henry VIII attacking a roast 

chicken with his bare hands, I think 
you will agree that so far as efficiency 
and enjoyment are concerned, the ad- 
vantages were all with Henry as against 
a modern man mincing his way through 
a chicken leg with knife and fork. Then 
why, when we dine out, don’t we at- 
tack our food with our bare hands? We 


|: you remember Charles Laughton 


know the answer.. We want others 
to think well of us. 

These social compulsions operate just 
as strongly in our language manners as 
they do in our table manners. If we 


” 


should nt f “I ain’t got none,” we are 


not afraid that others may misunder- 
stand what we are saying—we are afraid 
that they may misunderstand us. We 
are afraid that they may think us illiter- 
ate or uneducated or vulgar. 

~ When we strike a chord on the piano, 
there must be some harmony among 
the notes that make up the chord if the 
effect is to be a pleasant one. In the 
same way when we use words together 
in a sentence there must be some basic 
harmony among them to create a pleas- 
ing effect. Most of the grammatical mis- 
takes made in speaking and writing 
come from a lack of agreement between 
words which must work together. 


Pronouns and Nouns 


A pronoun is a shadow word. It owes 
its existence to a noun, therefore it 
must agree in number with that noun. 
If the noun is singular, then the pro- 
noun should be singular. Examples: 

No one wants to be a kill-joy if he 
(not they) can help it. 

You can’t always judge a person’s 
character by just looking at him (not 
them). 

Adjectives and Nouns 

The only adjectives that give any 
trouble are this and that (plural these 
and those) and they give trouble only 
when used with the words kind, sort, 


and type. We are tempted to say these 
kind of books and + Hon kind of re- 


Teamwork between words in 
a sentence is as important 
as it is on a football squad 


SUBVERSIVE 
ELEMENTS 


By Maxwell Nurnberg 


marks. However, since kind, sort, and 
type are singular, they should be pre- 
ceded by this. or that. 

The Dangling Participle 

The participle’is also an adjective, 
and when it eeinds at the cealanitig of 
the sentence, we must make sure the 
noun or pronoun that follows it agrees 
with it in SENSE. 

Having eaten our delicious lunch, the 
horses were driven home. 

Have eaten our delicious lunch, we 
drove the horses home. 

(In which sentence- was the picinic 
spoiled? ) 

The first sentence tells us that the 
horses ate our delicious lunch and that’s 
enough to spoil any picnic. To make 
sure we eat our lunch the 
word we should come immediately af- 
ter the introductory participial phrase, 
as it does in the second sentence. 


The Problem of Time 


We all know that there are three 
kinds of time. We talk of yesterday, to- 
day, and tomorrow, of the the 
present, and the future. There are three 
simple uses of the verb that correspond 
roughly to those three kinds of time. If 
that were all there was fo it, éverythin 
would be lovely. But time has a fourth 
dimension. For instance, here are two 
simple sentences: 

I moved to Washington four years 
ago. (moved—past tense.) 

I live in Washington now. (live— 
present tense. ) 

Suppose we should want to combine 
these two ideas into one sentence, usin 
only one verb, not two (moved an 
live), how could we say it? 

If I say to you “I lived in Washington 
for four years,” the implication of the 
sentence is clear. It means that in some 
period in the past I lived there for four 
years and now no longer live there. 
That won’t do. / 

If I say, “I am living in Washington 
for four years,” then you may want to 
ask me, “Why not stay longer? Where 
are you going to live afterward?” For 


the sentence means—if it means any- 
thing—that from now on I shall remain 
in Washington for four years, That 
won't do either. 

But there is a way of saying it in one 
sentence —- oO os verb. What 
about, “I in Washington for 
four years.” That will do it. It means 
exactly what we want to say. It tells of 
an action begun in the past (four years 
ago) and continuing into the present. 
But notice that it is neither past nor 
present. It is time with a new dimen- 
sion. It’s another tense called the pres- 
ent perfect. 

Let us examine some examples: 

Have you seen Maurice Evans as 
Macbeth? 

Did- you see Maurice Evans as 
Macbeth? 

In the first sentence the implication 
is that Macbeth is still running. The 
second sentence seems to say, “if you 
didn’t see him, yoy missed your 
pon . aS 

People who ignore this tense say: 

ye a dentist f for ten years. 4 

Did the bell ring yet 

We can see now why they are wrong. 
The first sentence tells of an action be- 
gun in the past. We cannot, therefore, 
use am, a t tense. We should say 
have been. In the second sentence yet 
is an adverb meaning up to now. And 
so the present perfect tense, has rung, 
should be used. 

Recently I saw and heard one of 
America’s outstanding band leaders at 
a New York moving picture theater. 
After several numbers had been played, 
the maestro called for volunteers om 
the audience, offering a price of five 
wen to the one ike conducted _ 

estra most successfully. A sailor 
was the first to leap onto the stage. 
“And how long are you in New York?” 
asked the band leader amiiably. The 
sailor looked . How long? He 
didn’t know how to answer the ques- 
tion. “What do you mean?” he asked. 
“How long I've a here or how long 
I'm going to stay?” When later the 
sailor was given the five-dollar prize, I 
cheered loudest. ; 

Reprinted from What's the Good Word? 


A New Way to Better English, by Maxwell 
urnberg, hese 
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Mention in the Scholastic 

Awards last Spring. It has had 
to be cut drastically to fit our page, 
but the kernel of it is still here. The 
character poe by careful se- 
lection of incidents is especially 
skillful. 


The Football Game 


This was the last game of the season, 
and we were playin’ Curtis out in 
Staten Island. George-and Frank and I 
and a bunch of other Stuyvesant fellas 
were standin’ around the front of the 
ferry, throwin’ one of the fella’s hat 
around and tellin’ jokes. A guy in one 
of the parked cars asked us if we were 
goin’ to the game ‘cause if we was he’d 
give us a lift. We all piled in. 

It was a swell ride. George told all 
about the special stretchers they were 
gonna need for the Curtis guys when 
the game was over. He said they were 
gonna look just like the Japs are gonna 
look when we get finished with them. 
The driver said that was okay about 
the Japs, but he was a Curtis fan, and 
he started reelin’ off the figures on how 
they had won their last fourteen 
straight. We were all glad that he had 
given us the lift and we didn’t want to 
make any trouble, so we changed the 
subject. : 

Any of you s who have gone to 
the game a yp 4 little trick with a 
G.O. card. You get in for half price with 
one. Well, Frank forgot to bring it, so 
George had to lend him his, George 
got in free cause he was on the cheerin’ 
squad. The guards at the gate are pretty 
smart these days and sometimes they 
ask you all of a sudden what your name 
is after they’ve seen your card. So 


Ti: story won an Honorable 


Frank had to remember that his name - 


was George Ferrioni till we were in. 
Frank and I went in alone ‘cause 
George had to stick with the cheerin’ 
squad. We got some seats up near the 
top of the stands, just as the game was 
about to start. We wanted to see the 
kickoff, so we ran pretty fast and I 
guess we stepped on a lot of people’s 
toes. We just were gettin’ to seats 
when this guy lets out a scream and 
jumps and sends Frank into the lap of 
a big fat lady. ‘Course we were sorry we 
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had stepped on him, but he didn’t have 
to get so excited. The fat lady started 
hollerin’ and everyone else hollered for 
us to sit down and shut up. We were 
pretty mad about missin’ the kickoff 
just ‘cause this guy had to have his big 
es in the way. 

hen we got around to watchin’ the 
game, Stuyvesant was on the Curtis ten- 
yard line. George was ‘leadin’ the 
cheerin’ squad with a bunch of hand- 
stands while he yelled out the letters of 
the Stuyvesant locomotive cheer. Frank 
and I and about six other fellas in the 
stands were yellin’ along with him, 
makin’ as much noise as we could. And 
then the guy we had walked on 
screams, “Sit down,” just as Stuyvesant 
takes the ball over for a touchdown, 
only this time he says, “If ya don't, I'll 
whack ya both on the head.” I'll call 
hin. Wise Guy from now on. 

That was all the cheerin’ we did for 
a while. We missed the extra point and 
we didn’t score any more that half. 
Things were kind of quiet so we spent 
the time lookin’ at the girls on the 
Curtis Cheerin’ squad. Curtis didn’t 
score any more that half either, so it 
was six zip our favor when the whistle 
blew. 

Between the halves they had a little 
entertainment and speech makin’. This 
guy said that he thought we were pretty 
lucky to be at a football game, but that 


even if we were havin’ fun we shouldn’t 


Aforget that our country was at war. 


He asked us if we were old enough to 
enlist, and to help our country any way 
we could. 

Wise Guy said to the gy next to him 
that he thought that at least at a foot- 
ball game he wouldn't hear about the 
war. I don’t see what the guy expects 
though, and Frank said to me that he 
was just an old crab. 

We had a pretty good chance to 
score again near the end of the second 
half. Katz, our ace passer, hung one 
on a hook down on the Curtis sixteen. 
George started leadin’ the squad in a 
kind of war dance while Frank and I 
and the other fellas chanted, “We want 
a touchd6wn,” and Wise Guy screamed 
for us to sit down. 

Well, a funny thing happened. Katz 
tossed another pass which was headin’ 


for one of our men in the end zone. 
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) He was about to catch the ball when 


some Curtis bum raced up and inter- 


‘ cepted it. He was finally brought down 


from behind on our seven, but they had 


. four downs to go, and just seven measly 


yards for a touchdown. George had to 
do an about-face from the We Want a 
Touchdown cheer to the Hold That 
Line. While everybody was still excited 
a Curtis guy took the ball around end on 
the first play for a touchdown. 

But it was still only six up, and if 
they didn’t get the extra -— we'd tie 
them anyhow. So as they line up for the 
try for the point, Frank gets up 
screamin’ “Block that kick!” and Wise 
Guy yells “Sit down, ya lazy bum!” 
I didn’t pay no attention because I 
wanted to see the next play, but Frank 
whirled around and punched Wise Guy 
right in the jaw. There was a big com- 
motion and I had to grab Frank while 
some other fellas held Wise Guy back. 

All of a sudden there was a big roar 
and all the Curtis players threw their 
helmets up in the air, so I figured they 
must have made the point. By the time 
they kicked off and we ran two plays, 
the final whistle blew, and Curtis ran 
off the field; the winners by seven to six. 

Frank was still sore and got into our 
bus without sayin’ a word. When the 
fellas saw our Stuyvesant jackets they 
started teasin’ us. I said, “Okay, wait 
till next year, we'll murder ya.” Frank 
just said kinda to himself that he didn’t 
think he’d be around next year. He fig- 
ured that if his parents would let him 
he'd enlist. He said that he’d been 
thinkin’ about it for a couple of weeks, 
but now he had made up his mind. 

We met some other Stuyvesant fellas 
on the ferry and we made the best of 
it. We sang all the school songs and we 
sang the one about you take the Notre 
and I'll take the Dame. 

But Frank didn’t seem to feel like 
singin’. All he said the whole way home 
was, “I wish I'd knocked that guy out.” 


Arthur Kraus, 16 
High School of Music and Art 
New York, N. Y. 
Rudolph Cooper, Teacher 
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SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Read the second and concluding installment of the story 
“Hostage.” Then circle the letter T if the statement is true, 
or the letter F if it is false. 


1. T F The Nazi captain apparently assumed that Feuillet 
would try to save himself and claim the reward. 

2.T F The years since 1918 had done nothing to shake 
Feuillet’s faith in his nation’s leadership. 

8. T F The town in which Feuillet lived did not have to 
be blacked out at night. 

4.T F At the window Feuillet heard the people singing 
aloud, in the Place de la Revolution, the words of the “Mar- 
seillaise.” 

5. T F After his decision, Feuillet was able to sleep 
soundly. 


ll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


When you have read the play “Sherlock Holmes and the 
Gorgon’s Head,” underline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following statements: 


1. Research on a difficult topic is like detection because (a) 
it takes a lot of time; (b) it calls for reasoning based on clues; 
(c) it is boring. 

2. Too many pupils make poor detectives because (a) they are 
not as smart as Sherlock Holmes; (b) they have no one to assist 
them; (c) they stop when a case is only half solved. 

8. Ken at first did not find on thy in the dictionary because 


(a) it’s an old-fashioned word; ) ee names are often 


omitted from abridged ieee ( c) he didn’t even look. 

4. The best place to look for a topic in the encyclopedia is 
(a) in the index; (b) in the table of contents to each volume; 
(c) in the first volume. 


lll. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


Below are some incomplete quotations from “Joe Louis 
Named the War.” Without referring to the text, once you've 
read it, fill the blanks with the letters designating correct 
words from the list given in parentheses below. 


—1. “You said, ad are going to win because we are on 
Sint Cale ew Sasa 

. “Reporters are men who think with their _________. 

. “This war had to be named out of the —_________.” 

t “Those words were stamped on your great-grandfather’s 
heart, and maybe he came to love America and to cherish its 
freedoms —_________ than some people who just inherited 
them.” 

5. “Freedom is part of God’s plan for # 

(a-less; b-mankind; c- typewriters; d-Churchill’s; e-Bible; 
f-heads; g-earlier; h-God’s; i-copy pencils; j-Germany; k-more; 
]-heart; m-American; n-dictionary. ) 


IV. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF CHARACTER? 


According to the “Victory Story of the Week,” Sergeant 
York has certain characteristics which you should recognize 
among those listed below. Check four. 


e. altruistic 

f. tight-fisted 
. infallible 
. democratic 


mpous 
b. riendly 
ce. hard-working 
d. garrulous 


>} THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF SCHOLASTIC 


w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 


—And join the discussion: 

1. Wee olen ee 
was this a wise decision? 

2. Should we be allowed to forget*the war during such recrea- 
tions as watching football games? Wh _ feel as you do? 
8. What possible benefits can a e from the sort of 
detective work he often has to do for mee sit 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write an editorial for hed school pa’ gh to a 
all they can to help us “to she Geoegi as Ghee Saat 
some of the ideas in ‘joe Louis Named the War. 

2. Make a list of some “subversive elements” which are wreck- 
ing the speech and writing of high school students. 


‘~ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Check the correct meaning of these words from 
“Hostage.” 

1. (a) Butter; (b) poe (c) chili con carne is bland. 

2. Prisoners dread solitary confinement because it means (a) 
work on a chain gang; (b) being shut up alone; (c) getting the 
“third degree.” 

8. You would reproach someone (a) that you admired; (b) 
that you feared; (c) that Fp disapproved. 

4. If a friend intimated that you were wrong, he would (a) 

ly saying it; (c) 


nly accuse you; (b) imply it without ac 
talk about it behind your back. 

5. (a) A sailboat on a calm lake; (b) an expensive auto- 
mobile; (c) an army tank might do some lurching. 

6. A cosmopolitan is a person who has (a) lived all his life in 
a small town; (b) — ed extensively and met all kinds of 

le; (c) sung in ome opera. 

Per Y, You Bars on ow of maudlin feeling in (a) an 
yee woman; W THE a well-disciplined soldier; (c) an Indian 

ief 


8. Subsidies are (a) taxes on manufactured goods; (b) gov- 
ernment grants to assist private enterprise; (c) supplies purchased 
by the army. 

9. Cabal is (a) a secret association of plotters; (b) a Mexican 
dance; (c) a musical instrument resembling a guitar. 

10. Suppression is a policy of ad eae (b) democratic 
governments; (c) benevolent canara 

11. An aloof manner (a) hel ing friends; (b) increases 
your popularity; (c) makes it Racal to to get acquainted. 

12. (a) A humble peasant; (b) a haughty cess; (c) a 
jolly good fellow might look with disdain upon fellow-men. 

18. (a) An athlete; A a veteran soldier; te) an invalid 
might have flaccid muscles. 

14, Quiescence is (a) old age; (b) a state of inactivity; (c) 
agreement. 

15. To deal relentlessly with a foe is (a) to treat him kindly; 
(b) to release him without punishment; (c) to show no mercy. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
(@ 16 jiz’'d). Praised hi 
pis o'gr ‘old}, Flattened ie 
fe aie (sib vdr siv). Tending to overthrow or ruin. 
m: (min sing). Affecting delicacy of manner. 
pennies (aks pén da bl). Intended to be used up or consumed. 
(First,two words from “Victory Story of the Week.” Next two 
from “Subversive Elements.” Last one from “The Play's the 


Thing.”) 
Prepared by Leonard Paris and Gretta ' 
Baker @ Answers in Teacher Edition as 
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Name a scapegoat and walk out of his cell alive, 
or die for freedom along with the other hostages? 
Aristide Feuillet was faced with a great decision 


A Story in Two Parts: Part Il 


THE STORY SO FAR: 


RISTIDE FEUILLET had 
A never been known to take 
sides. on a political question, 
even before the Nazis marched into 
his French town. And so, when the 
invaders closed the academy where 
he was an instructor in mathematics 
and offered him a job in the tax- 
collector's office, Feuillet took it and 
went on living his scholar’s life, with- 
out giving much thought to the un- 
rest and smoldering resentment 
among his former students and fel- 
low townsmen. 

One of those students was a young 
man, Maxime, who, one night, stole 
a rifle from the Nazi barracks, with 
the avowed se of avenging the 
death of a former schoolmate who 
had been killed on the Maginot Line. 
The next morning as Feuillet was 
strolling to work across the almost- 
empty square, a shot rang out and 
the much hated German comman- 
dant lay sprawled on the pavement, 
dead. 

Later that day Feuillet was ar- 


By Bernard Doret 


rested by the Nazis and asked to 
identify the man who had fired the 
shot. The professor was unable to do 
so—he had been only dimly aware 
of a masculine figure which had van- 
ished from a nearby housetop after 
the shot and a cry of “Vic-to-ry-y-y!” 
Whereupon he was told that the 
Nazis had orders to post a reward of 
15,000,000 francs “for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction 
of the cowardly agents of Moscow or 
London who committed this crime.” 
He was also told that fifty citizens 
of the town were to be arrested and 
held as hostages against the surren- 
der of the guilty person. “You are 
one of the fifty,” said the captain 
casually. Now go on with the story: 


TUNNED for a moment, Feuillet - 


leaped to his feet, clutched the cap- 
tain by the shoulders. “But I’ve done 
nothing!” he cried: blindly. “Why me? 
I was on my way to work! Just like 
every day! I've given you no trouble! I 
know nothing of what happened! You 
can’t kill me for that!” 
The captain brushed away his sweat- 


~ 


ing hands. He rapped on the door. It 
was opened at once by a soldier. Ges- 
turing to the private to take the stool, 
the captain hovered in the doorway. 

“Really?” he said. “You're French, 
aren’t you?” 

The iron door slammed in his face. 
The round, boyish face of the captain 
appeared in the grilled opening. 

“You have until midnight tomorrow. 
If you have anything of importance to 
say to me, call the guard.” 

The bland face disappeared, with the 
cold eyes magnified ehind the lenses. 
There was only the grilled opening, and 
the feeble, solitary electric bulb in the 
corridor. 

Aristide Feuillet did not move, but 
remained pressed close against the cold 
iron of the cell door, shuddering. 

There was-.no doubt that the Ger- 
man meant what he said. He did not 
want to die. Perhaps some day the 
Nazis would be driven out of town, and 
he would return to his classroom, to his 
books, to the rows of intent young faces 
looking up at him. He was not old. 
Life could still be sweet. 

Wearily, he turned back to the bench, 
and sat down, head between his hands. 

Who was that mana on the roof? He 
might have been anyone of scores of 
boys who had filed through his class- 
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room. What difference could that make? 

But the captain had said .. . did he 
not leave the*door open? .. . could he 
Bor... 

Now it has come, he thought. Now 

. 1 must make up my mind. One way. 
Or the other. No more verbal sparring 
with the men at the cafe. No more bal- 
ancing one side against the ‘other, and 
keeping aloof from both. I must deliver 
someone to the Nazis—or myself. 

Only himself? What of the others? 
Forty-nine of them, the captain had 
said. Would it not be better for him to 
save their lives? Could anyone reproach 
him for sacrificing one life to save forty- 
nine? The poorest student ,could tell 
which figure was the greater, and which 
carried the most weight, whether in 
apples, degrees or men. 

But this was not mathematics. The 
generals and politicians of France had 
surrendered, and the Nazis had made 
their peace with them, but the war went 
on against the people of France. This 
was a war to the death against a brutal, 
foreign tyranny which had swept into 
France on wings of treachery. In Rus- 
sia the Nazis were finding it impossible 
to achieve their strategic objectives, for 
in that country there was no question 
of treachery. That was hardly the case 
in France. Clearly, the captain had in- 
timated he thought him to be a man 
who would buy his own life by betray- 
ing another’s. He had assumed treach- 
ery would come easily to him. 

Lurching to his feet, Feuillet paced 
the narrow cell, up and down, up and 
down again. Someone in the next cell 
was crying, with the racking, self-con- 
scious sobs of a grown man. Another 
hostage? 

, Why should the captain have thought 
him any different from those who 
helped the captain and his kind take 
over France. His record was, so to 
speak, clean. He had engaged in no 
activity which might indicate that he 
was not waiting for the highest bidder. 
He accepted the job in the tax-collect- 
or’s office when they came and closed 
the lycée. He was never known to lift 
voice or finger. Why should they not 
think he would accept their new order 
and play the game their way? What 


difference could it make to him? 


Just think of it: provide them with a. 


scapegoat, go through the mockery of 
a puBlic trial, provide grist for Herr Dr, 
Goebbels’ propaganda mill. He could 


walk out of this cell alive. And 15,000,- - 


000 francs! Deauville. North Africa. 
The United States, perhaps. Or Paris. 
But there was no Paris; only a city 
ten times as large as this town, and 
suffering ten times as much. 
On the fourteenth of July, when 
the bands had played in the Place de 


la Révolution, he had blushed with em- ° 


barrassment because of the tingling in 
his spine and the tears of emotion well- 
ing in his eyes. 

“Alons, enfants de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire .. . 

Pure humbug, theatre, of course. Pa- 
triotism, love of one’s country, was not 


for the cosmopolitan, the scientist. es 


But now, repeating the werds of the 
old battle song, he did not blush, even 
though hot tears were rolling down his 
cheeks. There was no brassy music to 
be heard, to cheat and seduce the emo- 
tions, to make a grown man as maud- 
lin as a child running after a parade. 
Was there_a brass band playing the 
“Marseillaise” in all of France? 


H. had not always been the easy- 
smiling cynic. He could remember him- 
self as a 17-year-old student, gaw 
and shabbily genteel in his rusty-blac 
Sunday clothes, standing pn a curb of 
the Champs-Elysées with hundreds of 
thousands of men and women, cheer- 
ing, cheering the victorious armies of 
France filing the Arc de Triomphe. 
That had been a day for France and 
for the young Aristide Feuillet! 

But, after that, came other days. Cor- 
ruption in high places, betrayal upon 
betrayal of the people by those elected 
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Following is an English translation of 
“The Marseillaise,” the French National 
Anthem, which M. Feuillet heard the 
crowd humming below his prison win- 
dow: 


The Marseillaise 
Ye sons of freedom, wake to glory! 
Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries! 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land. 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheathe; 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 


Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings confederate 
raise; 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze; 
And shall we basely view the ruin. 

While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crimes and blood his hands imbruing 

To arms! to arms! ye brave, etc. 


O Liberty! can man resign thee, 
Once having felt thy generous flame? 
Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee? 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 
Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield, 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unavailing. 
To arms! to arms! ye brave, etc. 


to 


crushed with cabal and club. The Ruhr, 
Ethiopia, Spain, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia. Was it any wonder that the stu- 
dent of "18 had been replaced by the 
indifferent professor of 89 who saw no 
reason why he should “die for Danzig?” 
‘ But now the self-righteous veil had 
been lifted from his eyes. There was 
no time now for suspicion, for mis- 
trust, for indifference and co: . He 
was unversed in political science, had 
no notion of what the proper govern- 
ment of France should be, other than 
that it should carry out to the full the 
historic slogan “of, “LIBERTY, FRA- 
TERNITY, EQUALITY.” Once those 
were attained, all the rest would come. 
You could depend for that on a people 
which was being welded together with 
the harsh flame of hunger and murder 
and savage suppression. ; 

It was not a question of holding him- 
self in aloof distain from the bungling 
and corrupt persons of whom one for- 
merly thought as the rulers of France. 
Their day was done. This bitter pres- 
ent, and what brighter future would 
come, belonged to the men and women 
who had gone about their simple tasks 
and plain lives loyally and uncom- 
plainingly, who had lived on the same 
meagre yet sufficient scale as he, the 
people whose lives had been altered 
most by the fascist invasion. Whatever 
now lay in his power to do, must be 
done to help those people—the artisans 
who were being forced to forge the in- 
struments for their own destruction, the 
farmers whose harvests were forfeit be- 
fore sown, the silent, tearless women 


-who must carry on without their men, 


the dispossessed students who had 
looked to his generation and him for 
teaching and guidance and had received 
—what? 

His head ached and his eyes burned. 
He needed air. Covering the few paces 
to the window, he looked up and out at 
a clear sky, cold blue, silent with the 
awesome silence of vast reaches of 
space, spangled with stars. The bars 
pent him in, but if he reached up he 
could easily open the window, let in 
cool, fresh air.. He did so. 

Familiar, deep-pitched and rhythmic 
waves of sound came to his ears. An 
impulse made him seize the bars with 
both hands, lift himself up on tiptoe, 
look down thus on the Place de la Révo- 
tion. 

British bombers so far had not singled 
out the town, but it was blacked out 
every night, with a curfew after nine. 

(Concluded on page 38) 














YOUR LIFE 
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biological needs, and the needs of 

our imagination and our personality. 

Che answer to the question, “Is my love 

genuine?” depends on whether a par- 

ticular boy or girl who seems likely. to 

satie these three needs of ours actually 
O 


[ic is a compound made up of our 


can do so. If it turns out that he cannot, 
we call what. happens an “infatuation.” 
Unlike love, infatuation is an experience 
in which only one, or at most, two of the 
three needs are satisfied, though orig- 
inally we may believe they all are fully 
involved. ; 

Infatuations are a perfectly normal 
und inevitable part of the business of 
growing up, and as the individual learns 
more about himself and the opposite 
sex, they become less se pee Through- 
out youth, our desire for new experi- 
ence is greater than our capacity to 
cone absorb it. As a result, we 
have to live out a great deal of our 
feeling and enjoyment in day-dreams 
rather than in the only partially satisfac- 
tory real world. A boy who sees a pretty 
girl mainly through the workings of his 
over-zealous imagination may learn with 
disillusioning anguish that she will not 
do as a companion. 

It is a natural thing for some young 






people to feel that unless they are in. 


love they haven’t made the grade, and 
must be-leading dull and empty lives. 
Impatient to be in love and enjoy its 
so-called thrills, they seldom make the 
effort necessary to test their feelings for 
genuineness Or permanence. 

One-sided: loves the “silent devotion 
trom afar’ sort of thing, are actually in- 
fatuations. No one can claim to be in 
love unless his feelings are reciprocated. 
How can a man, for example, satisfy a 
woman's personality needs, unless he 
vives of himself, and takes her into the 


private world of his interests and ambi- 


tions? 

Occasionally our personality needs 
are satisfied, but our imagination is not. 
The boy who is a most sympathetic and 
understanding friend may fizzle out in 
a romantic role. 

In some instances, the satisfaction of 
a need does not last. Take the case of 
John Rivers. John had received little 





*A continuation of “But Is It Real?” in 
the October 12-17th Scholastic. 
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you A SD YOUTH’S FAVORITE QUESTION’ 


affection or approval from his parents. 
Criticized by his brothers and sisters, 

iven little attention in school, he never 
what it meant to be ted for 
his own sake until he mét Edna. To be 
loved (not only liked), to be thought 
good-looking, to find his every word 
meant something—to John this was a 
wonderful experience. It satisfied his 
sense of importance and gave him an 
emotional security he had never enjoyed 
before, and didn’t know how to obtain 
in any other way. 

In John Rivers, the hunger to belong 
to someone was so strong that the first 
member of the opposite sex to show him 
affection and sdeveation was bound to 
become “the girl.” His “love” was due 
not to tremendous attraction for Edna 
herself, but for Edna as a symbol of 
uncritical affection and. recognition of 
him as a person. And, as might be ex- 
pected, when John developed inner 


strength and became more successful 
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socially, he discarded Edna as no longer 
necessary. 

To some le, sentimental jllusions 
become a habit. The shorter the dream, 
the more often it needs to be repeated. 
There is an English one-act play called 
“The Constant Lover,” so-named ~ be- 
cause the hero was always in love. One 
life-long partner was not for him. It was 
the process in which he was interested, 
not the goal. The over-romantic youn 
person longs to utter beautiful an 
moving lines—original so he believes— 


just as if he were a character in “Wuth-: 


ering Heights,” done in technicolor. 
Love to him is a kind of mutual admira- 
tion society, to which quarrels add va- 
riety and suspense. It is thrilling to 
write letters ev week which end 
“Farewell forever,” or to spend Satur- 
day evening engaged in a tearful “Finis” 
and devote Sunday to an even more 
weepy reconciliation. 

In youth, the biological and imagina- 
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tive needs sway us most. With ma- 
turity, personality needs take the lead, 
and it is these which determine the 
success or failure of a marriage. Two 
people cannot make a go of living to- 
gether in close intimacy over a long 
period, and of sharing their responsibili- 
ties, thoughts, and moods, nt they 
have in addition to masculine charm 
and feminine pulchritude, certain sim- 
ple virtues as people. In fact, some 
couples recently celebrating their golden 
gave cooking, co-operation, 
and children, as the basis for their suc- 
cess in marriage. The familiarities, frus- 
trations, and daily routine of living un- 
der one roof are neither dramatic nor 
heroic. That is why they are such a 
good test of whether we are well-ad- 
justed or not. 

If our personality needs are so im- 
portant and qt mature so slowly, how 
can we avoid mistakes? Only by trying 
to learn in advance, as far as possible, 
whether a given person is likely to meet 
our needs according to the best under- 
standing we have of them today. Se- 
cluded nooks are fine, but it is also 
useful for boys and girls to see each 
other among their friends, and to know 
whether each gets along well or not 
with his parents and his brothers’ and 
sisters. Has the girl a sense of humor 
about herself? What about her behavior 
in a quarrel, in an emergency? How 
does she -act and talk when the boy 
friend isn’t around? Does she have sev- 
eral devoted girl-friends? Does she like 
as well as love her father? 

As for the boy, let us see if he enjoys 
responsibility. Are his ambitions realis- 
tic, even though high? What is his phil- 
osophy about women, about family life? 
Do little children take to him? Is he fair 
toward those he doesn’t like? How does 
he accept disappointment? What does 
he want out of life? Is he fond of his 
mother, but not over-dependent on her? 

These “tests” are merely everyday 
ways of finding out whether or not a 
person has emotional conflicts and per- 
sonality problems. If he has, he may 
offer a “love” that is exciting, but unless 
he is straightened out or he straightens 
himself out, he won't be able to meet 
his beloved’s three-fold needs. 

Despite this apparently disillusioning 
analysis, I don’t mean young people to 
be over-harsh in judging their infatua- 
tions. They are practice exercises, coun- 
terfeit tag rc them one learns to 
distinguish between a difficulty in 
breathing and a affection, between 
“It is wonderful” “She (He) is won- 
derful.” As Emerson said, “When the 
half-gods go, the Gods arrive.” 




















































































O YOU know that you live at 

D the bottom of an ocean? In 

fact you will spend your entire 

life at the bottom of a vast ocean of 

air. In our sciences we call that ocean 
the atmosphere of the earth. 

The ocean of air, just as the ocean of 
water, is subject to the earth’s gravita- 
tional pull. That is why the atmosphere 
has weight (the air within an ordinary- 
sized room weighs about 100 pounds). 
A column of air extending from the sur- 
face of the earth to the outer limit of 
the atmosphere, that is to the surface 
of our ocean of air, therefore has a cer- 
tain weight. We can’t actually feel the 
weight of the air pushing down on us, 
but (if we are near sea level) we are 
all under a pressure of about 15 pounds 
per square inch. 

If you were to decrease the height of 
this column of air, then you would also 
decrease its weight and the pressure it 
exerts at its base. Although we can’t 
actually change the height of the at- 
mosphere, we can observe a decrease in 
pressure by flying upward in an air- 
plane. As we ascend we are diminishing 
the distance between us and the outer 
limit of the atmosphere. This has the 
same effect as diminishing the height 
of the column of air above us. At a 
height of 18,000 feet you have only 
one-half of the atmosphere above you. 
Therefore the pressure at that elevation 
is about 7.5 pounds per square inch, 


One half of the pressure at sea level. 


(See 4 ven 1.) 
\ You have seen mountains with snow 





Radiosonde is sent 
up by balloon to 
get weather infor- 
mation. Box con- 
tains instruments— 
radio sends data 
to ground station. 
Balloons sometimes 
drift 20 miles. La- 
bel on box offers 
$1 reward if finder 
returns instruments 
to weather station. 
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on their peaks even during the summer. 
Have you ever wondered why snow 
could present on these mountains 
when it was s@fimer at their bases? 
Temperature, as well as pressure, de- 
creases with height. This decrease is 
about 3° F. for each rise of one thou- 
sand feet. If the temperature at the 
base of a mountain 20,000 feet ae is 
90° F., the temperature on top of the 
mountain would be slightly below treez- 
ing, 30° F. ‘ 

The amount of water vapor that the 
air can hold depends entirely upon the 
temperature. When the air is warm it 
can hold more water vapor than when 
it is cold. Even though the amount of 
water vapor present in the air is small, 


“it play@an important role in the drama 


of weather. Under certain atmospheric 
conditions water vapor can change its 


form from the gaseous state to clouds, ' 


rain, snow, fog or dew. 

In addition to oxygen, nitrogen and 
other gases, the atmosphere contains 
large numbers of minute particles of 
impurities: salt, soot, dust. The pres- 
ence of small particles in the air. is 
important, for without them there would 
be very little condensation of water 
vapor. 

Troposphere and Stratosphere 


The drama of weather, of which we 
are constant spectators, takes place in 
the lower layer of the atmosphere. 
Within that layer, which is called the 
troposphere, the temperature decreases 
with increasing height; clouds are 
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formed, often building up to heights 
greater than Mount Everest; winds vary 
in direction and strength; and vertical 
currents often occur. Above the tropo- 
sphere lies the stratosphere, character- 
ized by almost constant temperature 
with increasing height. Generally there 
are no clouds present in the strato- 
sphere; the winds are steady and there 
are no vertical currents. The tropo- 
2 ge extends to a greater height over 

e tropics (about 10 miles up) than 
it does over the poles (about 5 miles 
up). Strangely enough, since the cold- 
est temperatures in the upper air are 
found at the base of the stratosphere, 
the coldest temperatures aloft are found 
over the tropics. The temperature there 
is sometimes as low as 115° below 
zero. 


Circulation of the Air 


In the fifth century B. C., a Greek 
scholar defined wind as a “flowing of 
air.” This definition is just as good now 
as it was twenty-five centuries ago. 
But much more has been learned about 
the winds since the time of the Greeks. 
When ships sailed across oceans after 
the Age of Discovery, men learned that 
there were zones where the winds were 
always from the east or northeast, zones 
where there was .no wind, and zones 
where the winds were mostly westerly 
and where severe storms were frequent. 
These zones encircle the world parallel 
to the equator and are called belts. 

Near the equator is a calm belt called 
the doldrums. North of the doldrums 
to about latitude 30° is the trade wind 
belt (northeast winds in the northern 
hemisphere). Around 30° N is another 
calm belt known as the horse-Iati- 
tudes. Between 30° N and 60° N is 
the belt of the prevailing westerlies. 
South of the North Pole is another belt, 
easterlies which are called the Polar 
easterlies. The prevailing winds in the 
southern hemjsphere are a mirror image 
(just reversed) of those in the northern 
hemisphere. The wind belts make up 
the general circulation pattern of the 
world. 

The direction of the wind can be de- 
termined accurately by means of a 
wind vane. The point of the vane is al-- 
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IN: THE ATFMOSPHERE- 


ways headed in the direction from 
which the wind is blowing. Wind di- 
rections are ere in terms of the points 
of compass which the winds are 
blowing. A west wind, for example, is 
a wind blowing from the west. 

Wind is created by differences in 
pressure. You know that when you de- 
flate a tire, air rushes out. That is be- 
cause the pressure inside the tire is 
greater than outside the tire. Similarly, 
when a difference in pressure exists at 
certain layers in the atmosphere, then 
air flows from the region where the 
pressure is highest to the region where 
pressure is lower. 

The fact that atmospheric pressure 
near sea level is about 15 pounds per 
square inch does not necessarily mean 
that the pressure is always the same. 
Variations in pressure occur from hour 
to hour and fram day to day. There are 
also regions of the earth where the pres- 
sure is usually higher than average. 
These semi-permanent and changing 
pressure differences create the winds. 


High and Low 


In the middle latitudes there is a con- 
tinuous eastward procession of high and 
low pressures which usually cover large 
areas, Such an area of high or low 
pressure is called a high or a low re- 
spectively, or in more scientific lan- 
guage, anticyclone or cyclone. Cyclones 
in the a Ses a language are not 
the same as the twisters of the Midwest 
which are erroneously called cyclones. 

Air flows out of a high, but not in 
a straight line. Owing to the earth’s 
rotation, it is deflected to the right 
in the northern hemisphere and to the 
left in the southern hemisphere. Thus 
the wind blows clockwise around a hi 
(in the northern hemisphere) at the 
same time it is blowing out of a high. 
Similarly, the air that flows into a low 
(in the northern hemisphere) is de- 
flected to the rigtit; so that the wind 
blows counterclockwise around a low. 
(See figures 2 and 3.) 


Lows Bring Bad Weather - 


The air that flows into a low con- 
verges at the center and then risés. 
When air rises it expands and cools. 
The air which has come into the low, 
especially from the south, is laden with 
moisture, The rising air in the center of 
the low will therefore cause the water 
vapor to condense and form clouds and 
rain. So you see, lows bring bad 
weather. 

To replace the air that flows out of a 
high, air moves downward into the cen- 
ter. Air that sinks from a high level to 
a lower level is compressed and heated. 


This type of action is unfavorable for 
condensation. Besides, the air at high 
levels in the atmosphere contains very 
little moisture. In a region of high pres- 
sure we therefore would not expect 
many clouds. Highs, then, bring fair 
weather. 


Clouds and Rain 
All clouds come from water vapor in 


the air. When moist air is cooled con- 
densation may take place provided 
there are hygroscopic nuclei (small par- 
ticles in the air capable of absorbing 
moisture) present in the-air. Condensa- 
tion occurring above the ground forms 
clouds. On a wintry day when you ex- 
hale you can “see your breath.” This 
is nothing more than a small cloud 
forming when the warm air you ex- 
hale, cooling rapidly, condenses as it 
leaves your mouth. 

Some clouds are made up of tiny 
water droplets and some are made up of 
ice crystals. Low clouds are usually 
composed of water droplets only, and 
high clouds are composed of either ice 
crystals alone or ice crystals and super- 
cooled water droplets. 

Clouds have been classified into ten 
types, and in general they might even 
be grouped into two classes: stratified 
and cumuliform. Stratified clouds are 
layer clouds, often a grey layer over the 
whole sky. Cumuliform clouds appear 
as piles or heaps. One of this group is 
the big, white, fluffy cloud you have 
seen on summer afternoons. Another is 
the big “thunderhead” which is often 
accompanied by heavy showers. (See 
figures 4 and 5.) 


How Clouds Are Formed 


The stratified clouds are formed when 
warm moist air flows upward over cold 
air. For instance, tropical air may flow 
northward and rise gradually when it 
meets a wedge of cold air farther 
north. This occurs with a warm front 
(see last week’s article). The cumuli- 
form clouds are formed when air rises 
rapidly. On a summer day with the sun 
shining brilliantly the air near the 
ground is heated and vertical currents 
are created. ‘The result is that white, 
fluffy clouds are formed when conden- 
sation takes places in the rising air. 

Clouds, we said, are made up of 
water droplets and sometimes ice crys- 
tals. The tiny water droplets remain 
suspended in the air, and do not grow 
in size. They are too small to fall as 
rain, and even if they do start to fall 
they ——, before they reach the 
ground. From certain physical laws the 
weatherman has learned that when ice 
crystals and water droplets are present 
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Victory Corps Membership Growing; 
1,000 High Schools Have Joined Up 


Two thousand high schools have 
joined up with the Victory Corps. Many 
others are in the movement, but have 
not yet reported. 

Philadelphia launched its organiza- 
tion in historic Congress Hall, Inde. 
pendence Square, on October 21 before 
a group of civic dignitaries, high school 
principals, administrative officers and 
more than 300 student leaders selected 
from the vocational and senior high 
schools. 

In Congress Hall, where John Adams 
was inaugurated as the second Presi- 
dent of the United States and where 
Washington delivered his Farewell Ad- 
dress, the distinguished guests and stu- 
dent leaders were addressed by the 
Hon. Bernard Samuel, Mayor of Phila- 
delphia; and Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

‘The Victory Corps will be the me- 
dium through which the high school 
students will coordinate and concen- 
trate their war activities,” Dr. Stoddard 
said. “Courses of study will be changed 
where necessary to prepare more di- 
rectly and effectively for new responsi- 
bilities; longer and harder schedules 
may be essential; vacations and leisure 
time may be curtailed; the proportion 





WANTED—A VC SONG 


Sm victory Corps needs a good 
song of its own—the kind of song 
that everyone can sing, that starts 
feet tapping and heads nodding. Not 
a swing-song, but a song with a 
swing. If you write your own Victory 
Corps song, with an original piano 
accompaniment, submit it to your 
music teacher for entry in the na- 
tional VC song-writing contest. The 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence has appointed a committee to 
judge song manuscripts and the best 
compositions will be played on the 
Victory acc All Victory Co 
songs, com b le eligible 
under the Scholastic seeds i 
may also be entered in Scholastic’s 
Music Awards Coritest, which closes 
March 25, 1943. 














of hard work will be increased. But 
what a small price it is that we are pay- 
ing-as compared with those who are in 
the process of giving all that they have 
for their country. Victory Corps 
will help us all to understand this day 
and to play our parts in its grim and 
heavy responsibilities.” 

Scranton (Penna.) Technical High 
School has 808 Senior boys and girls 
who have joined up with the Land 
Service, the Sea Service, Air Service or 
Community Service. The boys have out- 
door exercises patterned on the Com- 
mando training, for two hours each 
week. 

Sherwood High School, Sandy 
Springs, Maryland, which has an en- 
rollment of only 300, offers pre-flight 
aeronautics to seniors. This course in- 
cludes science, mathematics, meteor- 
ology, aerodynamics, aircraft structure 
and identification and many other sub- 
jects dealing with flying. Wherever it 
can be done, the school has geared all 
its other subjects into Victory Corps 
work. Outside school, the students 
helped with the harvests, using their 
pay to buy war bonds, and worked at 
other agricultural jobs which tie in with 
the war effort. 





Rickenbacker Missing 
- In Southwest Pacific 


Captain Edward Vernon “Eddie” 
Rickenbacker, chairman of the Victory 
Corps National Committee, fa- 
mous World War ace, and aviation 
authority, is believed lost somewhere in 
the southwest Pacific. 

As we go to press, no word had been 
received for 10 days from Captain 
Rickenbacker and the seven others in 
the four-motored mente which was 
carrying them on a Army mis- 
sion ra Pacific hot spots, . 

The plane was eq with the yel- 
low rubber life rafts which have saved 
the lives of many fi in this war. 
Army and Navy continued 
their search for Captain Rickenbacker 
and his men. 


Correspondents Wanted 


Scholastic will print news of your own 
school’s V oe if it's interesting 
and original. If you want to see — 
in print, appoint someone in 00! 
to be our ndent. This. person 


b of 
and oulhig 
Editor of Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., 


York City. When possible, send pictures 
to go with the story. 


ORGANIZATION PLAN FOR VICTORY CORPS 


Courtesy Sherwood H.S., Sandy Springs, Ma. 
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C'MON YOU SOFTBALLERS: 


Ask your coach to enter your team in the 
‘Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tourna- 
ment. Have a lot of fun—and there are 
trophies for the winners. Boys’ and girls’ 
games are played—so everybody’s 
welcome. Hurry up—enter now! 


*ENGLISH TRANSLATION ; 
This prankenstein is tempting the master- 
mind to cut the crammin’ so they can locate 
the kitchen and raid the ice-box for Pepsi- 
Cola. And that’s a treat in any language! 
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7. FLYING BLIND 


UT why can’t I go?” Midge in- 
3 sisted. “Just give me one good 
reason. 

“Because I don’t know what sort of 
place it is,” Mrs. Martin replied. 

“But I just told you—it's a place 
to dance,” Midge said impatiently. 
“In fact, it’s the only place to dance 
or have any fun around here,” she 
added, deliberately trying to arouse 

athy. 
Bee 9 Martin looked up from the 
evening paper. “Where is this Log 
Cabin you're talking about?” 

“On the Southport highway. You 
have seen it, Dad, plenty of times.” 

“Hmm. Maybe so, but I don't re- 
member it. You and your mother 
will have to settle this, anyhow.” He 
turned back to the paper. 

Mrs. Martin picked up her knitting 
bag. “Why don’t you and Slim go to 
a movie, instead?” 

Midge sighed in disgust. “But he 
didn’t ask me to go to a movie, he 
asked me to go to the Log Cabin! 
Besides, we can’t break up the party. 
There’s Monk and Wanda—" 

“Who are they?” 

“Well, Wanda — you don’t know 
her, she just moved here last sum- 





mer. But you met Monk the other 
night with Slim.” 

Is he the one who had the lamp- 
shade on his head atid was doing 
some sort of hula dance when we 
came in?” Mr. Martin asked. 

“That was an imitation of Mickey 
Rooney being. Carmen Miranda,” 
Midge corrected him. “Monk's really 
a scream, don’t you think, Mom?” 

‘m afraid I couldn't pass judg- 
ment on such short acquaintance.” 
Mrs. Martin unravelled a skein of 
wool. “I'm sorry, Midge, but I think 
you'll have to tell Slim you can't 

o— 

“But, Mom—” 

“That will do, Midge. We won't 
discuss it any further,” Mrs. Martin 
said firmly. 

Midge stalked across the room and 
stood by the table, brooding. 

“Good article in the paper here, 
Mother,” Mr. Martin said, after a 
moment. “Democracy in the Home.” 

Midge wheeled around. “Well, I'd 
like to see a little democracy in this 
home. This is more like a—” 

“Like what?” Jeff, Midge’s older 
brother, asked from the doorway. 
“What's she running for now — the 
Soap-Box Senate?” he asked his 
father, laughing. 

“Well, she hasn’t announced her 
candidacy yet,” Mr. Martin remarked 
slyly, “but I think you just saved 
your mother and me from being 
likened to some very unpopular—er 
—statesmen in Europe.” 

“That's because you didn’t shave 
tonight, Dad,” Jeff kidded him. 
“Your Charlie Chaplin mustache is 
cropping out!” He turned to Midge. 
“Oh, excuse me, did I interrupt a 


BY GAY HEAD 





filibuster? Do go on, Senator Martin!” 

“Til thank you to keep out of this, 
smarty,” Midge fumed. “This is 
strictly none of your business!” 

“On the contrary.” Jeff settled him- 
self comfortably on the sofa. “If 
we're i be a true democracy, 
eb c3° a voice in the govern- 
ment . from the looks of things, 
you could use my vote! What's the 
issue?” 

“Midge wants to go to the Log 
Cabin Friday night with Slim Eck- 
erd,” Mrs. Martin explained. 

“Slim Eckerd?” Jeff looked at 
Midge and made a face. “Can't you 
do any better than that?” 

Midge gritted her teeth. “I could 
hardly expect you to approve of my 
friends, judging by some of the 
droops you drag around,” she said 
scathingly. : 

“What about this—Slim?” Mr. Mar- 
tin asked Jeff. 

“Oh, nothing much. He’s no dice 
with the boys, use he’s a sponge, 
but there’s no accounting for some 
girls’ tastes,” Jeff reget 

“What do you know about the Log 
Cabin, Jeff?” Mrs. Martin put in. 
“Have you ever been there?” 

“Of course he has!” Midge blazed 
forth. “But ever objects to 
anything he does—he’s a boy—he can 
do what he pleases!” 

“Sure, I've been there,” Jeff an- 
swered his mother. “It isn’t a dive 
or anything like that. They have an 
orchestra and they serve beer—” 

“Well, what of it?” Midge de- 
manded. “Lots of places serve beer, 
and, anyhow, you know I don’t drink, 
Mom.” 


“Yes, I believe you, Midge.” Mrs. 


“Of course he’s been there!” Midge blazed. ‘But nobody ever ob- 
jects to anything he does—he’s a boy—he can do what he pleases.” 
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Martin turned back to Jeff. “What 
else?” 

“Nothing, only-1 wouldn't take my 
date there. 

“And-what were you iy there 
then?” Midge’s cheeks were flushed 
with rage. “If you wouldn't take your 
date—” ‘ 

“Oh, calm down, will you? Some 
of us fellows dropped in there after 
stag club meeting. We didn’t stay— 
and I haven't been back since. It 
isn’t what it’s cracked up to be, 
Midge, honestly. You could have a 
lot more fun at the skating rink or—” 

“But we want to dance—” 

“Midge, will you please stop 
shouting?” Mrs. Martin said crisply. 
“And my answer is still no. You'll 
have to tell Slim—” 

“Oh; nerts!” Midge stomped out of 
the room. : 


SHE was still in a sour mood at 
school the next day. Her refusal to 
eat breakfast had resulted in a split- 
ting headache and the sulphur odors 
in the chemistry lab didn’t help any. 
As she stood before her Bunsen 
burner, her mind seethed. It wasn’t 
fair. It simply wasn’t fair to miss all 
the fun, because your family insisted 
on treating you like a baby! 

“Hi, sugarpuss!” Slim suddenly ap- 
peared at her side. “Go ahead, as if 
we were talking over the experiment. 
Got something to tell ya.” He picked 
up her lab manual and pretended to 
read, “Look, Monk can't get his car 
Friday night, so we'll have to make it 
Saturday for the Log Cabin. Okay?” 

“Well, er—uh—” Something began 
to whirl in Midge’s brain. “Sure, Sat- 
urday suits me even better,” she said 
smiling, then added quickly, “Oh, 
Slim, would you mind picking me 
up at Nancy's? Fl—Ill be over 
there.” 

“Nancy Mayhew’s? Sure, see ya 
about eight then.” He left just as Mr. 
McBee _ started down the aisle 
towards them. — , 

Midge felt a tingle of excitement, 
and her heart was pounding. Well, 
it would serve her family right for 
being so old-fogeyish, and, besides, 
they need never know. 

“Look out, your stuffs boiling!” 
the girl next to her warned, pointing 
to the test-tube. 

“Oh! Oh, that!” Midge said and 
laughed out loud. 


Next Week: The Dawn Patrol 
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IT’S SPIRIT: 
AND ENERGY 
THAT COUNT 








A source of both is this 
famous whole grain food 


The morale vitamin—B,—is nourish- 
ment for the nerves. It also helps 
convert the foods ‘we eat into body 
energy. 

A good source of Vitamin B, is 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat, which 
also gives you all the plentiful en- 
ergy of pure whole wheat. 

Nabisco Shredded Wheat is down- 














right good to eat. You can enjoy 
these crisp, tender biscuits and know 
you're eating something that kicks 
up your spirit and energy. 


Baked by NABISCO...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Count Frankenstein. The Count 
invented a monster (not to be 
confused with Boris Karloff) as a boon 
to his fellow man. But the Count for- 


J VERYBODY knows the story of 


got to vaccinate him or something. For ° 


the monster turned out to be a holy 
terror. In the end, he turned on his 
maker and destroyed him. 

So it may well be with jiu-jitsu. The 
Japs invented it thousands of years ago, 
and they may yet live to regret it. It 
may turn out to be a monster that will 
help destroy them. For the United 
Nations are now using jiu-jitsu in the 
training of their armed forces. 

The Commandos, the Rangers, the 
Air Cadets, the Marines, and other 
branches of the service are all being 
taught jiu-jitsu. Not as a friendly means 
of competition, either. They're learning 
it for deadly close quarters work against 
the Japs and their Nazi pals. 

Many of our colleges also are giving 
jiu-jitsu in their physical education 
courses. Before long, it may be a re- 
quirement in our high schools as well. 
In Jere, it has long been a required 
high school course. 


Leverage and Balance 

What exactly is jiu-jitsu? Few rons 
have anything but a hazy idea of this 
system of self defense. It may be de- 
fined as a mastery of the laws of lever- 
age and balance. When thoroughly 
absorbed, it enables any normal person 
to subdue any belligerent opponent 
quickly and decisively. 

It substitutes skill for brute strength. 
It is not at all unusual to see a 120- 
pound expert reduce a less skilled foe- 
man, weighing 70 or 80 pounds more, 
to an exasperated wreck, all with an 
astonishingly small amount of effort. 

Even you, if you've done right by 
your jiu-jitsu lessons can toss Joe Louis 
into the middle of next week. But we'd 
advise you not to try it for a while. 

Jiu-jitsu is built on strategy, agility 
and speed, rather than beef. Strength is 

* mayhem (m4 hém). In law, the offense 


of injuring a person, violently and unlaw- 
fully, so as to impair his fighting powers. 


if you're allergic to flying, never 
try sneaking up on a jiu-jitsu expert 
from the rear. See above! Nuff said? 


an asset, of course, but when correctly 
done jiu-jitgu requires none of the heart- 
breaking strain of wrestling. 

Therein lies one of its most difficult 
aspects from the standpoint of the aver- 
age American. Suppose someone is com- 
_ you with an evil glint in his eye. 

at is your normal instinct? To fight 
back, of course. That's not smart in jiu- 
jitsu. What a jiu-jitsu expert would do is 
move with the opponent, whether he 
pushes, pulls, swings, or rolls. 

For example, if someone would push 
you forward, your tendency would be 
to shove back. But not if you knew your 
jiu-jitsu. You would move with the 
shove. In fact, you would pull back in 
the very direction in which your o 
nent wants you to go. This would be so 
unexpected that he would generally be 
pulled off balance. That would be the 
moment for a clever jiu-jitsu trip or 
throw. 


Trick the Kicker 


Let’s take a concrete example. Sup- 
pose, for some strange reason, someone 
tries to kick you. You can teach him 
better with this trick. 

As his right foot comes up, step back 
with your = and with your left 
hand grab him underneath his right 
ankle. Raise the captured leg to destroy 
his balance; then with your right hand 
grasp the instep near his toes. By twist- 
ing the captured foot and leg to the 
right, you can send him flying on his 
ear. 


Simple, you say? Sure! That’s the ad- 


vantage of knowing your laws of bal- 
ance and leverage. Nearly everybody 
knows a few of these grips and throws, 
though you may never have been aware 
that they were jiu-jitsu tricks. 

The tricks that are being taught to 
our armed forces, however, are much 
more deadly. There are few rules in 
war, and none in catch-as-catch-can jiu- 
jitsu. But we needn’t concern ourselves 
with such indelicate things here. 


Enter the Western World 


Although jiu-jitsu is such an ancient 
art, no one-outside the warrior class in 
Japan was ever initiated into its mys- 
teries until Japan opened its doors to 
the Western World in the middle of the 
last century. It then became possible 
for outsiders to study this mysterious 
system for,the first time. 

They found a curious system by 
which various degrees of skill were dis- 
tinguished. The system, with modifica- 
tions, still exists. Beginners, for exam- 
ple, wear the White Belt. Upon com- 
pleting certain required courses, he is 
given a test. If he passes, he is awarded 
the Brown Belt. 

There are three degrees of the Brown 
Belt to be won before the student can 
attain the prized Black Belt of the First 
Degree. After that, there are nine more 
degrees of the Black Belt until the final 
Tenth Degree is reached. When you re- 
member that an expert must take about 
10,000 falls before he gets his First 
Degree Black Belt, it is no wonder that 
only two men hold ‘the Tenth Degree. 

One thing the Japs have to look for- 
ward to. When the Marines land in 
Tokyo everybody will gets belts—nice 
black and blue ones. 
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MY SISTER EILEEN. (Columbia. 
vi Directed Alexander Hall. 
Produced by Max Gordon.) 


IF YOU ARE’ LOOKING for some- 
thing to give you relief from the war 
news and to make you laugh from start 
to finish, go.see My Sister Eileen. This 
is the movie based on a stage play still 
running on Broadway after two years 
of panicking capacity audiences. And 


the film is just as funny as the original. , 


Rosalind Russell is an aspiring youn 
author who comes to New York wi 
her kid sister Eileen (Janet Blair) in 
search of a career. ‘The two of them 
land in Greenwich Village, where 
Eileen thinks every man is “just the 
nicest man she ever met.” Most of the 
men think Eileen is pretty nice, too, and 
are totally blinded to the charms of 
older sister Ruth. 

They live in a basement apartment 
that is a kind of super-highway for all 
the strange creatures of the neighbor- 
hood, including af, unemplvyed foot- 
ball player (Gordon Jones), a mad 
Greek landlord (George Tobias), a 
psychic meduim (June Havoc), a re- 
porter-wolf (Allyn Joslyn), and a drug- 
store manager (Richard Quine). They 
have trouble with cops, with the Portu- 
guese merchant marine, with the sub- 
way blasts immediately under their 
apartment, and with complete strangers 
who are seeking the psychic medium. 
One adventure Tete Eileen in jail. 

She is released just in time to face 
her father (Grant Mitchell) and grand- 
mother (Elizabeth Patterson). Papa in- 
sists that the girls return to Ohio, since 
neither of them has won her career. 
But magazine editor Brian Aherne steps 





Movie Check List 
\'\“(Tops, don’t miss) 

The Pied Piper. Mrs. ‘Miniver. 
Wake Island. The World at War. 
i (Worthwhile) 

George Washington Slept Here. 
Across. the ‘Pacific. The sl and 
the Minor. Tales of Manhattan. 
One of Our Aircraft Is Missing. 
Pride of the Yankees. Flying Tigers. 
o Me and My Gal. My Sister 
ileen. 


(So-so) 

Eyes in the Night. The War 
Against Mrs. Hadley. The Forest 
Rangers. Springtime in the Rockies. 
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in > angry with a contract for 
Ruth to write for his periodical. Most 
amazing of all, he has actually fallen for 
Ruth. But nobody’s worried very much 
about Eileen’s future. Not with her face. 
With-a scenario that follows the ori- 
, play rie closely, with the pro- 
ucer who first brought the hit to the 
mt in New York, and with a cast 
at is expert in every respect, My Sis- 
ter Eileen is Sest-<lase comedy. . 
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EYES IN THE NIGHT. (M-G-M. 
Directed by Fred Zinnemann. 
Produced by Jack Chertok.) 


EDWARD ARNOLD, as a blind de- 
tective, is asked for help by Ann Har- 
org Ann’s step-daughter is infatuated 
with a former Re friend of Ann’s—but 
before Arnold can interfere, the b.f. is 
murdered. More murders and a few 
Nazi spies are added to the plot. 
Arnold is a new kind of detective in 
this picture. He can’t see his hand in 
front of his face, but he doesn’t need to. 
For he owns a remarkable Seeing Eye 
dog named “Friday,” and he (or she) 
can do everything but cook with gas! 
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- Read Th 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 





compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


ese Rules Carefully 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 4, 1943. 
No entries accepted after-that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 







Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, World Week and Junior 
Scholastic, February 1, 1943 issues. In the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical 
with that tied for will be awarded each tying 


contestant. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON (1757-1804 


He Always Thought First of His Country's Welfare 


OUTHFUL Alexander Ham- 
ilton fought bravely during 
the Revolution as General 
Washington’s military secre- 
tary, and when only 29 he took 
a leading part in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. 
Hamilton’s plans were re- 
jected during the Convention, 
but he did more than any other 
man to get the Constitution 
approved by the states. 
As our first Secretary of the 


ORAWN BY FRANK RONAN 





N 1187-88 HAMILTON PERSUADED JAMES 
ISON AND JOHN JAY TO JOIN HIM IN 
WRITING 7WE FEDERALIST PAPERS, WHICH 
DEFENDED THE CONSTITUTION AND URGED 
Treasury, Hamilton paid off the | THE STATES TO APPROVE IT. 
nation’s debts, encouraged in- 
dustry, and worked for a pow-— 
erful national government. He 
was by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who feared that a power- 
ful government would destroy 
states’ rights. This quarrel led to 
the formation of our first politi- 
cal parties—-Thomas Jefferson’s 
Republicans (now the Demo- — 
cratic party) and Alexander 
Hamilton’s Federalists. 


MBS MEMBERS OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S FIRST CAB- 
INET, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY HAMILTON AND SEC 
RETARY OF STATE THOMAS JEFFERSON QUARRELED BITTERLY 


AND SOON WERE LEADING OPPOSING POLITICAL PARTIES, 


MR: 
THe PEOEN must BE 


perrERSON, STRONG 


EN HAMILTON ALSO PREVENTED BURR FROM BE- 
OMING GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, BURR CHALLENGED 











i £5 TO BURR AND 
THe goss ELECTS HIM 
COMSIDENT IN PLACE Mig, A 
i oF JEFFERSON! e: 





EST SCHEMES 
walen MORES 


TON FIRED IN THE AIR AND WAS MORTALLY WOUNDED 
RR'S SHOT. HIS DEATH RUINED BURR'S POLITICAL CAREER 
PED TURN PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST OUELING. 





HAMILTON TO A OVEL AT WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 


ON JULY 11,1804. fim 
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i 
Don't Save 
| 
Your Pennies! 


“TINGLE, JANGLE, JINGLE!” is 
J okay on the radio. But if you hear 

that music when you turn over a Piggy 

bank, you're hoarding pennies that 

ought to be out fighting—on the home 

front or on the battle front. The war is 

cutting into our supplies of copper and 

putting the pinch on pennies. 

“Use your pennies to buy war 
stamps,” urges Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
Director of the U. S. Mint. “Don’t save 
them. If you can’t spare the money, at 
least bring it to your bank and have it 
changed into bills. 

“Pennies coined last year used 4,000 
tons of copper. The war effort can’t 
spare that metal this year, and the Mint 
isn’t going to get it.” 

At the same time, we need more pen- 
nies than ever before. Pennies are used 
for sales taxes and vending machines. 
Officials of the Mint expect that the 
demand for pennies this year may be 
even greater than the billion and a half 
record mark hung up last year. Tied to 
this is the news that the Mint has cut 
down production of one-cent pieces by 
50 per cent in order to conserve copper. 
In September of this year, 59,000,000 
shiny new penny pieces were turned 
out. This is only about half of last sum- 
mer’s production total. 

There’s a copper mine hidden in 
your home, however. Officials figure 
that if each of the 33,000,000 families 
in the United States put back in circula- 
tion ten one-cent pieces that are now 
“hoarded” in piggy banks and other 
places, the War Production Board 
would get about 1,000 tons of copper 
that could be used in munitions. 

But—you ask—éf most of our pennies 
are taken out of @ioulation, and fewer 
pennies are coined, what are we going 
to use for a one-cent piece? Mrs. Ross 
has the answer. “The Mint is experi- 
menting,” she explains, “with new 
metals for the one-cent piece, at the 
request of the WPB. We hope to find 
a successful substitute, but even if we 
do, it will take an act of Congress and 
the setting up of a lot of new machin- 
ery, before we can get into production.” 

If a few months, the Mint will let 
loose the new nickel-less nickel which 
it beget coining in om Ya gh This 
new five-cent piece will look exactly 


like its ancestor, the Jefferson jitney, but 
it will take on an appropriate yellow 
tinge after it has been in circulation a 
while. Nickel is one of our critical war 
metals, and the new alloy will allow |. 
400 tons a year of nickel to be put into 
was production. 















Lone SCOUT 
She Story of 
Vincent J, Schaefer 


Mosr boys like to play Indian, 
but Vince Schaefer liked to study 
Indians. 

He studied Indians by studying 
arrowheads. He could learn a great deal 
about a tribe’s culture from the arrowhead it used. 

Vince was a Lone Scout, and through the “Letter Corner” of the 
Lone Scout paper, he started writing to Lone Scouts all over the world 
who were interested in archaeology. 

That’s what really started Vince thinking. Before long he and some 
of his classmates were publishing a magazine on archaeology. 

Scouting introduced Vince to many interesting fields of study. And 
these studies stood him in good stead in later years for, when he was a 
sophomore, Vince had to leave high school and go to work. 

First he worked as. an apprentice machinist at the G.E. He grad- 
uated to become a toolmaker and later a model maker in the lab. In 
between times he was a tree surgeon and an assistant archaeologist. 

When he wasn’t on the job, he was studying—teaching himself. 

He must have been a good teacher, for in 1933 Dr. Langmuir, famous 
Nobel Prize winner, asked Vince to be his assistant in the G-E Re- 

search Laboratory. Together they 

have shared many adventures in 
science. 

Vince has never stopped study- 
ing. Old barns, frost patterns, 
photography, fossils, caves. . . . 

“T like to take something, learn 
as much about it as I can, and then 
turn to something else,’’ he says. 
But he never really loses interest in 
anything. (He’s still adding to his 

‘ collection of 8000 arrowheads.) 

As a hobby, he developed a method of capturing and preserving 
snowflakes. This process is now used with the electron microscope to 
learn more about the metals going into our tanks and planes. 

Right now Vince is studying harder than ever before; he is working 
on vital war problems. But he still finds time for scouting! 

‘“We only point the way for others to carry on,”’ is the way the young 
scientist looks at research. And America is counting on the keen, ambi- 
tious boys of today to carry on—to inquire further into the unknowns, 
to seek new wonders, and to point the way to a greater future. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Hostage 
(Concluded) 


He had no idea of the time now, but 


despite the blackout in the clear moon-. 


light he could see dark masses of fig- 
ures-and blurred faces of people: hun- 


dreds of them jamming the public 


square from the Hétel de Ville to the 
streets which radiated through the town, 
Formless and tense, the crowd of men 
and women merged into a single iden- 


tity. 

Hanging there by the failing stren 
of his flaccid, professor's arms, Feuillet 
looked down. For the first time since 
he had arisen his lips twisted into a 
thin smile. He let the soles of his toes 
touch the floor again, but kept his grips 
on the bars. 

Stoically, patiently, they stood there, 
the folk of the town, waiting. There 
were no loud outcries, there were 
no pointless tears. And they were not 
singing; that would have invited the 
strong, nervous German to open 
fire with machine gun Lego 33 

The men and women were merely 
humming; humming the tune started by 
some one in the rear, now spreading 
almost to the sand-bagged portico of 
the town hall. Fe RT ‘ 

Humming. Only daring to echo word- 
lessly the tune which had carried the 
ragged armies of the infant republic on 


terlitz and Jena, at Verdun and the 


Marne. Frenchmen. 


down there before the town hall, 
sr news of those of them who 
Id hostage. For the tune they 
hummed was as a summons, a warning 
and a promise. As it swelled into chorus, 
Feuillet’s lips moved with the beat, 
forming the words, soundlessly. 
“Aux armes, Citoyens!” 
All those good people down there, 
watching and waiting. They'd never 
forget. Never forget fifty who had 
been chosen to die because some fool- 
ish French boy had taken one Nazi's 
ay Helpless and disarmed now, = 
to fight only with the spirit, w 
not a patiently pegs A town 
square. His place was with them. If 
only he be there when they ral- 
lied to arms; he was not old and it 
did not take too much strength to level 
a rifle, to press a trigger— 
“Formez vos bataillons!” 
No time for tears, Feuillet. France had 
had enough of tears. A life lived in 
quiescence could, if need be, end in 
itive action. Teaching, of a sort, had 








FREE 


Any Art or Mechanical Drawing Teacher 
can receive samples of Justrite Drawing 
Ink for his class by simply writing us on 
his school stationery listing the names 
and addresses of all the students in the 
class. We are doing this to acquaint 
you with the special advantages of this 
new Justrite Drawing Ink .. . 


Write Dept. t 
THE LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 





362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 








n his profession. Now he could at 
least begin really to teach others. Free- 
gy se thing worth living for. Dying 
or. 

“Marchons, marchons...” 
Others would learn, others would take 
heart, others stronger than he would 
rise up, strike relentlessly. No fear, no 
mercy. Until— 


Reva, 


Aristide Feuillet, turning from 


through the darkness of the cell. ‘Then 
his breath came more slowly, his fingers 
straightened, relaxed, and he slept with 
the peace of a child who has awak- 
ened terrified in the night, and reached 
out and found the warm, tender hand 
of his mother clgse by. 
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Ross in N. ¥. World-Telegram 


~Girl Scout 
At a local first-aid class, the question 
of fainting came up. The instructor ex- 
ee ee ee 
ting was primarily a fault of circu- 


hand. “What sort of knot is used?” she 
asked. 


The New Yorker 
Bargain 
Wife: “I'm going shopping, dear. 
There’s a Dollar Sale PN tne 


Husband: “Great! Here's six bits 
Buy me some.” : 


No Change 
The two boys had been arguing for 
some time. 
“I ought to know. Don’t I go to 
school, stupid?” 
“Sure, and you come home that way, 
too!” 











































Editorial 


War Marches On 


anniv of the day on which 

the First World War ended. 
Armistice Day has been traditionally 
a time of dedication to those hon- 
ored dead who gave to their coun 
“the last full measure of devotion. 
So it should remain. 

But today, midway in the bloody 
sequel to that war, new meanings 
have been added to Armistice Day. 
Upon us, the living, there are laid 
two inescapable obligations: 

(1) To win this war, as swiftly, 
as decisively, as completely as_ is 
humanly possible. 

(2) To so. reorganize ourselves, 
our nation, and our world that, after 
this war, there shall be a real-chance 
for a just, stable, and enduring peace. 

For the first we have no fear. 
Every decent American—man or 
woman, boy or | asa in this thing 
to the finish, and is learning, gradu- 
ally but surely, to bring to bear all 
the skill, the courage, the toughness, 
the determination, and the sacrifice 
which alone can bring victory. We 
can win it, and we will never quit 
until we do. 

But hard as war is, the second job 
is harder. It is one we know less 
about. It is one on which there is no 
clear agreement, no flaining faith 
that unites us all. It is one which 
many honest people say is frankl 
impossible. The distance we sh 
have to go to convince ourselves that 
we can build a better world may be 
roughly measured by the answers to 
an “inquiring reporter” in a recent 
newspaper column. The question he 
asked was: 

“Do you believe that _ war will 
end all wars?” 

One typical answer was: 

“No. We fought the last war to end all 
wars, and look at the mess the world is in 


today! It has been necessary for the United 
States to engage in another world conflict, 


|e week we celebrate the 24th 


this time for our very salvation and our 
way of living. And we will have to fight 
again and again in future generations.’ 
Out of six average people, three 
men and three women, five an- 
swered in much the same words. 
Nations will always be militaristic, 
they said, and limitations of 
human nature, its jealousies, greed, 
and prejudice, are too great to over- 
come. Only one gave a ray of hope 
that future wars may be ended 
“through the proper distribution of 
world goods and products, and a fair 
opportunity for all to share equally.” 
We are not arguing for Pollyanna 
optimism. We do not think a success- 
ful peace will be built by people 
who are blind to evil realities. But 
we do say that this is no time to 
close our minds to the possibilities 
of a great, dynamic future for man- 
kind. And we believe that perhaps 
the greatest contribution high school 


students can make is to keep alive 


in their imagination the sunrise of 
creative civilization for which the 
world is waiting. 

Why have we a better chance 
after this war than ever before in 
history? There are several good rea- 
sons, and here are some of them: 
1. We know now the mistakes we 
made before and shall be better able 
to avoid them. 2. The United Na- 
tions are committed to a basic demo- 
cratic program. Imperialism is dying 
in the hurricane of war, and there 
are no secret treaties this time to 
undermine the peace. 3. Technology, 
aviation, the productive power of 
science have revolutionized world 
solidarity. 4. And most potent of all, 
America is on the march. Men of all 
parties and classes are beginning to 
realize that the United States is des- 


-tined to lead the world, and that to 


save our own life we must spread 
our own and freedom to 
every corner of the globe. 
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What You Ruy With 
WAR STAMPS 


and Coast 
Guardsmen must face any kind of 
weather without flinching. In the 
heaviest of storms and the wildest 
of gales they must carry on with 











American Sailors 


gtheir appointed tasks. They’ve got 
to be tough and able to take it but 
their job is made easier for them 
by the sturdy Navy raincoats they 
wear. Only $5.00 in War Savings 
Stamps will equip a man of the sea 
with a raincoat to help him weather 


any storm. 





The school children of the nation 
have joined in the war on the Axis 
through the Schools At War Pro- 
gram. They are helping to sell War 
Bonds and Stamps, salvage scrap, 
aid Civilian Defense and other war 
activities. Their contributions will 
be recorded in school scrapbooks 
and exhibited throughout the coun- 
try. Every school participating in 
the program will receive a cer- 
tificate of service from the Treas- 
ury Department. 


Mess Kits 


The mess kit is one of the most 
important items in the Soldier’s 
equipment. It consists generally of 
a pan, a plastic canteen and cup, a 
fork, knife and spoon, all in a can- 
vas pack cover. The total cost runs 
up to about $2.00. 





Canteens and.other items such as 
handles on knives and forks, for- 
merly made of aluminum, are now 
plastic. Alloy has replaced stainless 
steel. You can buy many of these 
mess kits for our boys with your | 
purchases of War Stamps. 


U.S. Treasury Department 
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THE WINNING 
COMBINATION = 
PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUTS AND 
yumeo BL0CK f 


atch that pass! 
Yes, and watch the fellow who passed it. 
Perfect timing and coordination, Plenty of 


stamina, too. The kind you can get only from ” 


eating energy foods. And when you think 
of energy foods, remember that vitamin-rich 
PLANTERS PEANUTS are right on the first 


team. They're as well-known for energy as 
they are for flavor—and there’s no flavor like 
the delicious taste of fresh, crisp, meaty, salted 
peanuts! Have you tried some lately? If not, 
get acquainted with “MR. PEANUT” today. 
When his picture is on the package, you 
know you're getting genuine PLANTERS. 
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BIG, NEW WAR ATLAS—WITH PICTURES OF U. S. PLANES AND SHIPS! 
Just send 10¢c and empty Planters bags! 


ONLY 


When thing happens, see where it happens 
~in the new Planters WAR ATLAS! This -remark- 
able new book contains war maps of every part 
of the globe—inciuding time zones of the world, 
a flight map, and Western Hemisphere Defense 
Map. It pictures all the insignia of the U. S$. 





Army and Navy—and illustrates and describes 
the various types of U. S. fighting planes and 


warships. Just mail 10c and four empty 5¢ Plant-' 
ers Peanut bags or 10c and four empty 5c Plant- 


ers Jumbo Block wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 


10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Send for yours now? —- 








